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: THAT WHICH IS DEAD 
. CALLS ALWAYS 


by BORIS PILNIAK 


_ Actually the June hay has a musty odor, and yet no 
smell is sweeter in June at night, with the bitter fra- 
-grance of the birch trees. And June dawns are like erys- 
etal. 
_ That with which the earth greets mankind will always 
emain. 
Alena was born in a forest sentry-bex, where there 
was only the sky, pines, sand and a river. But to right 
and left of the stream were meadows, and Alena learned 
om her mother that the yellow Saint John’s wort, 
ooming in June with warts on the stems and leaves, 
_has persistent virtues and is good for colds in the chest, 
that its yellow pollen also will relieve headaches, that 
pink and white star flowers and the agava will heal cuts, 
‘that spiced sage is soothing to the throat, and camo- 
mile whitens the teeth. Also that a child may be forced 
om the womb with camomile, that sweet mint relieves 
hoarseness, that the ugly wild rhubard root yields an 
‘orange juice which dissolves warts, that there is just one 
kind of grass which will cure snake bites, and that with 
the prickly blue thistle which grows on the slopes, people 
chase the devils out of their huts. 
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With her mother, Alena gathered these herbs before 
haying time in June, since they all bloomed in that 
month except the sharp August thistles. Later she 
helped make medicines for the winter. : 

Alena was born in June, and the June hay, smelling 
so sweetly through all the hay-harvesting time, remained — 
always in her memory. Even as a little girl, she sensed 
the lure of that which is dead. 7 

Beside the sentry-box was an embankment and an 
iron bridge across the river, and trains flew roaring over 
it. In the springtime, at the high flood, when the river - 
was swift and swollen, the people reached the other side — 
of the river by means of the bridge. Before Easter, when 
the spring was a tyrant and all the snows melted, the sun 
was dazzling and the woods jingled with streams of birds, 
a student, a gentleman from across the river, passed the ~ 
embankment on a blinding day. He was young and 
healthy, a cap over his light curls, his boots well bla- 
cked, and as he came to the window to ask for a drink, 


he laughed. 

« God bless you, what a day! What a current, now. 
I guess I can cross by the bridge. ’’ He laughed loud- — 
ly, carefree, handsome and vigorous, the collar of his 
blue blouse unbuttoned. Small drops of perspiration — 
showed upon his white neck. . 

« What a blessing, Aunt Arina |’ Then he looked at ’ 
Alena and said, “* A daughter, eh ! She will be a beauty, 
a real beauty. ”’ 

Her mother addressed the student by his name and — 
his father’s name, and told him he should walk without 
looking down, for the water flows so fast in the spring 
that he head would turn, The student tipped his cap, | 
shook his curly hair and went away. When he reached — 
the middle of the bridge, he jumped into the water, and 
saved himself only by a miracle. He was carried by the 
current to an old pier, left from the previous bridge. 

And in the evening the mother told her daughter that 
dead things beckon, the high flood, the earth from the 
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eights, from church steeples, from under a train and 
om a train. As a little girl, Alena did not understand 
this, when the high waters roared and the smell of fresh 
earth came through the open window. But afterwards 
it came to her, as a young girl. After a few springs, she 
herself stood on the bridge in the spring freshets and 
felt that something beckoned, that the water beckoned, 
unknown and deadly. Her thoughts deepened, and she 
understood that dead things call wherever there is life ; 
blood, the earth, God, all draw things toward them. 
- The young girl went often beyond the river to the 
village. She sang songs with the other girls, on the slopes, 
and led the round dances. She met a young man and 
loved him, and the wedding was set, but her mother, 
Arina, suddenly became obstinate about it, and then 
confessed to her daughter, saying, 

« Alenoushka, your betrothed, is your own brother. 
A sin... It happened long ago. I was young... during 
haytime. I sinned with his father while your own father 
was serving asa soldier. ’’ She spoke quietly, ina whisper, 
wiping with her handkerchief the corners of her mouth, 
at one time very beautiful. 

The mother confessed, and Alena stopped going to 
the village. She spent her evenings near the sentry-box 
and at night she listened for the whistle of the quail, 
watched the river fog, and once more felt that the dead 
and sin keep calling, that the sinner and the saintly 
alike call from the boundary of everything, — death. 

So her youth was passed in the hut, under the eaves 
of straw, with the sky, pines, sand and river nearby, 
and the meadows with flowers and grasses. 


II 


And life came after. 
Everybody loves once, and always love is unhappy. 


It cannot be otherwise and it should not be otherwise, 
since man becomes really human after love has touched 
him, and suffering cleanses. The beauty and happi- 
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ness of love lie inits mystery. And no one know how s 
Alena felt at night, young and lonely, with her yo 
body, in June, in the June hay harvest nights. That is 
why she was left, why she did not marry before the cus- 
tomary twenty years of age, after which a girl is seldom 
chosen. That is why she showed no one her diary on the 
first page of which was written a prayer for the health 
of the servant of God, Alexei, her first bethrothed, her 
blood brother. She helped her mother gather the herbs, 
walked over the rails with a lantern and a green flag to 
call her father, worked during winter evenings over an 
endless spinning wheel. So it was until her twenty- 
fourth year. Then sharply she began to feel God and 
the mysteries of death. She went to church, and prayed: 
at dawn. It is thus that religion is bound to the flesh 
and body. 

Fifteen years had passed since the time her mother 
had told her about the lure of dead things. Since then 
Alena had become a beautiful woman, — strong, ruddy, 
and broad-shouldered, with black eyes, modestly lower- 
ed. The same young student who had then laughed and- 
stood by the window with his collar unbuttoned, hap- 
py and brave, had already experienced strong changes 
in his life, as had many Russian noblemen. He had mar-— 
ried unfortunately, chased all over Russia and beyond ~ 
the border with his wife, longing always for his land and — 
a quiet, sensible existence. He had separated from his 
wife, slowly and with difficulty, spending everything he” 
had in the process, everything upon which he might 
have built the future. Finally he returned to his estate, 
Marin Brod, moved alone into the red house, and buried 
himself in books. He was a mature man with a heavy 
beard, eyes already tired, and a sad smile. 

Alena went to live with him. The rules of our people 
are strict and simple. Everyone born must marry in 
springtime, bear children and then die. All who step 
away from this may arrange their lives as they wish, — 
and it is not a sin if an old maid goes to work for a 
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Ww idower or if a widow drives in mailcarriers.from the sta- 

tion. No one blames them. Does not the rye bloom, and 

in blooming form ears of grain, do not the horses neigh 
in the spring fields, the birds roost in barn lofts and the 
young girls sing on the hills ? 

Alena went to mass, cried quietly a while in the house, 
then took her small trunk over her shoulders and walked 
across the river to the Marin Brod estate. Upon leaving, 
she stopped in the doorway, glanced back into the hut 
and said, softly: 

* Well, goodby. I%am going. ” 

_And she went. Nobody judged her. She was commit- 
ting no sin. Once again it was June. In the rye fields 
the quails cried, the sky was green, with the sun set- 
ting in the west and the east a crystal sickle. She walked 
noiselessly, tore off the small ears and sucked the sweet, 
astringent juice from the green kernels. 


III 


She lived five years on the estate of the nobleman, 
Polunin. 
f#EShe came to him in the evening, put down her small 
trunk on the bench in the kitchen, and went into the 
study. Polunin sat by the table. She said, 
_ * Here I am, sir. I came.. ’’ And like her mother, 
she wiped the corners of her mouth, still very pretty. 
— Polunin was one of those Russian noblemen who 
seek the truth and God and he called Alena to him be- 
cause he felt a love for her and also because he thought 
that in her he would find what is truthful and natural, 
that with her he might rest and build a life which would 
be regular and strong. They lived on the estate and took 
| care of the house alone. Polunin taught Alena the alpha- 
bet and read about life with her, he himself becoming 
_ enthused over the stories, searching the true Russian. 
: After a half year, a daughter, Natalia, was born to 
them and Alena devoted herself to the child, feeling 
| life in her and through her. Her habits were simple and 
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severe, as wer those of Polunin. She rose at dawn, praye 
to God, went out to milk the cows, stayed with the 
child, nursed it, changed it and washed it. Nobody came 
to visit her, and she went nowhere except to church. In 
winter the drifts would snow them in. In the spring 
the river rose to the boundaries of the estate, in the 
fallthe rain fell and then there were cold, clear, deserted. 
days. Polunin sat with his books, chopped wood, talked 
about truth and failed to notice, no doubt, that his 
words about the “ good ”’ men sometimes were harsh 
and malignant. All men age. 

One year followed another. Spring creates so much 
in human life, smelling of herbs and bitter birch, wi 
dawn a crystal sickle over the horizon, and one spring 
came to Alena, in which the little girl, Natalia, died. 

That which is dead is always calling. Natalia died in 
April, and Alena’s life became empty. God was always 
with her, in her heart. She went with Polunin over the 
bridge to bury the child, — the river had overflowed, 
From there they returned, silently, side by side and 
stopped on the bridge a moment, no doubt each one 
reminded of their youth, then continued walking quietly. 
The house was raw, deserted and dark. 

And when June approached, Alena decided to go. 
Dead things beckon, urge one to throw one’s self from: 
the bridge into the high-flooded water, call in the dis- 
tance, to the end, to go, to go, to go. And there are those 
who go. Beyond was life, when June with its grasses 
the betrothed Alexei, the daughter Natalia, Polunin 
her mother’s secret, all were left behind. In front was 
the lure, was God, and the road. 

In the morning she said to Polunin : 
« T am going tomorrow. Goodbye. ”’ 
«© Where are you going? ” 

« To the convents... wherever chance takes me... to 
the holy places. ’” And she went, took her little trun 
back to her mother in the sentry-box, and at dawn she 
walked through the fields, by the neighing river, biting 
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sent rye kernels, iets at the sey ae 
t s-road to another, feeling how June swells, 
1g, feoking down at the roadside for plantain, 


‘thorn for cuts and colds, and little blue star flo- 
vers for snake bites. 
‘In the convents she prayed, and stopped sometimes 
to rest. 
_ She sinned only once, in the dark corridor of a monas- 
{ lodging, for sin is sweetest near to God, and that 
which is dead is calling always. 


Translated from the Russian, 
and adapted by Soria Hime. 
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A PAIR OF DRAWERS 


by CARL STERNHEIM 


4 | CHARACTERS -— 
2 THEOBALD MASKE. . ... - 2 + a ANpetnpeOIE 
i LOUISE MASKE .... + + + + + s0) See 


a GERTRUDE DEUTER . 
a FRANK SCARRON. 


a BENJAMIN MANDELSTAM . . | samba 
4 A STRANGER .. eer 
4 The action takes place in Maske’s living room, in the 
ES year 1900. ; 
my i 

ACT a 

ScENE 1. 


THEOBALD and LOUISE enler. 


THEOBALD : If I don’t lose my mind... 

LoutsE: Put that cane away ! 

THEOBALD : (beating her) Disgraced in the eyes of th 
neighbors of the whole district ! Mrs. Maske’s drawer 
come down... a 

LoutsE: Ouch! Owe ! 
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PHEOBALD : Right out in the street, before the eyes of 

_ the King, you might say. I, an official... 

LOUISE: (screaming) That’s enough ! 

THEOBALD : Have you no time at home to tie up your 

_ ribbons and button your buttons 2 Intemperance, 

_ dream, phantasy inside you, and outside, — frivolity 
and carelessness. 

Louise: I tied a solid double knot. 

THEOBALD : (snecring) A solid double knot ! Good Lord, 
listen to the cheap chatter ! Solid, eh ? There’s a solid 
box on the ear for you. And the consequences, the 
consequences ! I don’t dare think of them. Dishonored ! 
Chased out of bread and service... 

LoursE: Calm yourself. 

THEOBALD: I’m _ boiling... 

Lovuisr: You are innocent. 

THEOBALD : I’m guilty for having such a wife, such a 

_ Shrew, such a trollop and stargazer. (beyond himself, 

he seizes her head and beats it upon the fable) Where 

is your world ? Down there with the pots and pans, 
on the dusty floor of your room, — not in the sky. 

Do you hear ? Is this chair clean? No! Dirt ! Has 

this cup a handle ?... Wherever I touch it, the world 

is out of order. Hole after hole in sucha life. Frightful ! 

Think of it, woman! Kind fate gave me an oflice 

which brings me seven hundred thaler. (screams) 

Seven hundred thaler! With that-we can keep a 

_ few rooms, get enough to eat, buy clothes, and keep 

-warm in winter. We can afford a ticket to the show, 
get what we need for our health from the doctor and 
the druggist, — the sky laughs at our existence... 

_ And then you come along with your manners and 

_ destroy our life which otherwise would be blessed. 

_ Why hasn't the stove been lighted ? Why is this door 

open and that door shut? Why not the reverse ? 
Why isn’t the clock going ? (He staris if) Why do 
pots and pans leak ? Where is my hat ? Where do 
you keep the important papers ? And how could your 
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drawers fall down... right out in the street ? 
could they ? i 
LovuisE: You know. You knew me as a young 
THEOBALD: And... 
LovursE: And you liked my dreaming well enough, 
THEOBALD : For a young girl there is nothing better 
since she has nothing else to do. It is her fate, sinc 
she may not approach reality... But you have it 
and so the dream is finished. 
Louise: Yes. 
THEOBALD ; Louise, you see how I am worked up. 
LoursE: I can easily believe that, my dear husband 
THEOBALD : Right out in the open street ! | 
Louise: It’s inconceivable. 
THEOBALD : Laughing grimaces, loafers, gawkers |! 
I don’t lose my mind ! 
LouisE: Starting again, are you ? : 
THEOBALD: My heart stood still. You know how 
abhor sensations. Do I let you wear a dress or a hé 
in fashion ? Why do you have to dress yourself s 
disadvantageously ? Because your pretty face is muc 
too striking for my modest position. Your bosom an 
your eyes are much too challenging. If only I coul 
make you understand that every scandal in the worl 
comes from the incongruity of two factors trying t 
form a single thing. 
Louise : Stop it ! I can’t stand it any longer. 
THEoBALp : (loudly) Of two factors forming a sing 
thing, understand me, My office and your appearam 
do not go together. 
LovisE: I can’t help it. God created me so. 
THEOBALD : It is not God’s fault. It’s a shameless ed 
cation, which waves and rolls the hair and whit 
pushes a bosom, harmless enough in itself, throug 
a lace bodice. Plague take all whoremongering ™ 
thers ! 
Louise : Mother was an honest woman ! 
THEOBALD : If I should lose my place ? 
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LoutseE : But why ? 

THEOBALD : They say His Royal Majesty was not far 
~ away. Good God ! 

Loutse: Theobald ! 

THEOBALD : A, twitch of his eyebrows and I should sink 
into the dust, and never raise myself again. reed 
shame and hunger, ending my life in pain.. 

Louise: You torture me. 

THEOBALD : (his head in his hands) Oh, oh, oh.. 

Louise : (after a pause) How would you like a leg of 
mutton with string beans ? 

THEOBALD : Right out in the open street ! How lucky 
we have no children to have the consequences of this 
hanging over them.. 

Louise: And I was thinking... a dish of raspberries... 

THEOBALD: And His Majesty ! 

Louise : Father writes he is sending us some new wine. 
THEOBALD : How many bottles is he going to send ! 
BEOUISE : A, case. 

‘THEOBALD : Have we any left ? 

Louise: Five bottles. 

THEOBALD : Hmm. Leg of mutton. And well salted... 
Woman, demons are always active inour souls. If-we 
don’t subjugate them with all the force of our will 

there is no telling how far they will get with us... 
Raspberries and cream... But where can you get 
cream at this hour ? 

Louise: That Deuter woman will surely let me have 


some. 
THEOBALD: Do you think so ?... Love of finery !.. 
Yes, yes... (he sits in the rocking chair near the win- 


dow, picking up a paper) Well, well ! The sea serpent 
has ‘appeared again in the Indian ocean, they say. 

Louise: Great heavens ! Is it possible ? 

THEOBALD : It’s right here in the paper. 

mOUISE: Z. Z. 

THEOBALD: Thank God those regions are not much 
inhabited. 
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Louise : What does such a creature eat ? : 
THEOBALD: Mmm. The scientists are at loggerhead: 
about it... It must be terrible to look at. I’d rather 
stay in safe places, in my little city. We should limit 
ourselves to the things we have, keep them and watch 
over them. What have I to do with this serpent ? 
Does it not, when all is said and done, excite my 
imagination. What good is that ? (he rises) When we 
have our little rooms, everything ‘around is familiar, 
accumulated gradually, has become dear and valued, 
Do we have to fear that our clock will spit fire ? 
that the bird will jump ruthlessly from his cage upon 
the dog ? No. It is six o’clock, just as it has been 
six o’clock for the last three thousand years. That’s 
what I call order. That one loves. That is one’s self, 
Louise: Surely. 
THEOBALD : To spoil my holiday with such excitement |! 
Pray that we may keep what we have, and cook the 
meal right. I really must go out now and hear what 
they are saying about this confounded case. 
Se Louise: Is everything all right now ? ° 
THEOBALD : In thinking it over, how well everything 
has been going with us so far. God has guided me... 
and do not forget the tulips need watering... And 
pray, Louise. (he leaves, and is seen disappearing 
through the door down the steps). ; 
. LoutsE : (who has followed him to the porch and is looking 
after him) Neighbor ! 
Deuter : (from below) Is that you Mrs. Maske ? Good’ 
morning. 
LoutsE : Have you heard about my accident already ? 
DeEuTER: (appearing above) That was nothing. 
LoursE: Come in for a moment. 
Deuter: Thank you, I will. 
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SCENE 2. 


fi Enter Louise and Miss Deuter. 

. 

‘Deuter: According to what that Kieswetter woman 
says, they were pure linen ones, and apparently looked 

' clean and reputable. 

Lourise: Already... 

Deuter : But to think you had your initials embroidered 
in red, when everybody today has them white. But 
only a few noticed it, because the King was nearby 

_and everybody was looking at him. I wonder if the 
ribbon was torn... 

Loutse: When I stretched my neck to look at the 
coachman... (Deuter laughs) A nice how do you do. 
Suddenly the white hem peeped out from below. I 
didn’t dare to budge. 

DeEvuTER: Your spouse is probably beside himself. 

Louise : Completely out of his head. And all the old 
nonsense about our wantonness. 

DEvuTER: They say you looked charming. 

LouisE: Who said so ? 

Deuter: That Kieswetter woman. I suppose a few 
gentlemen craned their necks in astonishment. 

LourseE : I got out of the predicament decently. First, 
by stepping carefully from out the strings, then by 
bending down like lightning and shoving them under 
my shawl. 

DeEvutTER: Tomorrow they all will say the whole thing 
was a well-planned coquetry. 

Louise: The evil tongues. 


world. 
LoutseE : The gossip about it almost kills my husband. 
Deuter : Your husband will have to get used to many 
things. 
LoursE: Why, Miss Deuter ? 
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Deuter: Anybody with your looks can laugh at the ~ 
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Louise: How ? 

Deuter: My kind little Mrs. Maske. I cannot 
your husband. 

LourseE: My dear Theobald ! 

DEvuTER: Oh, my God! - 

Louise: But surely... 

DeEvuTER: All right... a 

LoutsE : But Miss Deuter... Have you, perhaps, a littl 
can of cream for me ? a 

Deuter: I have a great deal for you. It is a year 
you were married. 

LoutsE: A year, day after tomorrow. 3 

DeutTER: And nothing started ? No prospect fong) 
cry of children? x 

Louise: Oh, my.. 

Deuter: Can that be accidental ? The way I knoy 
Mr. Theobald.. 

Louise: Hold your tongue ! 

DevuTER: You shall have the cream... (she eucis e 


0) 
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SCENE 38. 


SCARRON, afler a moment, walks up the stairs quickl 
from below. Louise, who has remained on the porel 
screams. . 

Scarron : Did I frighten you ? Do you know me ? 

LoursE: Who are you looking for ? 

Scarron : I am in the right place... 

Louise: But here... 4 

ScaRRON : Who lives here ? 

Louise: My husband will be right back. 

ScaRRON : We must discuss everything before that. 

LoutsE: But, sir ! 

SCARRON : May I tell you a parable, my dear lady 
May I risk one fatal word, without cireumspection 
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No, pardon me. I am off. Much too excited. Too 
little master of my soul, which I possessed such a 
little while ago and which now has been torn away 
- from me and dances through the floor. 

Louise : Someone is coming. We must not be seen here 
together, 


(ScarRon disappears up the stairs) 


SCENE 4. 


DeEvuTER enters, a jar in her hand. 


DevTER : Of course, your clothes count for a great deal, 
but you can do a lot with a ribbon, a little bow. I 
could easily show you a thing or two. It’s not always 
a question of clothes, when you please them, Lovely 
eyes you have. Another time we’ll talk about it. — 
Today you must not get caught, little coquette. (she 
runs laughing down the stairs) 


SCENE 0. 
SCARRON appears. 


Louise : What do you propose ? 

ScarrRoN : I have a pretext, lady, if you want to know 
TU. 0 

Louise: Briefly ? 


Scarron : This morning... in a broad avenue of the 


Tiergarten... 


Louise: Heavens ! 


ScARRON: Suddenly rapture shakes my limbs... A 
young woman (Louise durns her head away) 1, who 
believe in miracles, who have been racing through 
the city for months looking hungrily for them, turning 
hundreds of street corners like a flash in search of 
them... and one appears to me, under a Linden tree. 
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Bathed in sunlight, chained brown against the lig! 
green trunk, below confused eyes and helpless body 
Dull greedy mob... and an enchanting martyrdom 
A brilliant jest of God. How I twitched with life 
What I suffered with you in three moments, until 
you clutched towards the earth, has taken my heart 
away from what yesterday I thought I loved. Not 
yet do I speak your language. But how soon can 
I learn from gestures, looks and words, what will 
please you when it is expressed ? (Louise makes a 
gesture) | know your concepts will not admit of such 
breathless emotion, since it is not warranted by long 
acquaintance. But silence is devotion. (A moment of 
silence. Scarron sits with closed eyes) 
Louise: Sir ! 
Scarron: You do not know who I am ? 
Louise: I think I have seen you somewhere, 
ScaRRON : When ? 
LOUISE : This morning. 
Scarro : The only time ? Never before ? 
LouISsE : Decidedly not. I do not go to the places you ™ 
prefer. My life runs between these walls. 
Scarron : (walks right up to her, Louise retreats) Listen 
toa’ life... 
Louise: I am afraid. 
ScARRON : From today on, I must desire you with all 
the force of my soul. To me this is such a blessing, 
while I express it, that I do not question what you 
mean. No. Whether you send me to the devil or ask 
me to come back.. 
Louise: An unparalleled audacity. Get up. 
ScARRON : Certainty has gone so into my limbs that 
I am not capable of doing so. Kill me, but let me 
remain seated. 
Louise : For God’s sake, if suddenly my husband should 
come. 
ScaRRon : You are really chestnut brown. I will hire 
the two rooms you advertize in your window. You 
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are flaming, like a chestnut over the coals, That’s 
settled. We will talk no more about it. 

Louise: Such a distinguished gentleman. Who would 
© believe it? 

ScarRon: Once I get out of doors again, I promise 
_ never to come here except in the clothes of the sim- 
_ plest citizen. 

‘Louise : You plunge me into the deepest bewilderment. 


ScaRRON : And you throw me into abysmal consterna- 


ScARRON : I want to... 

‘LoutsE: If he comes ? 

‘ScARRON: Simply introduce me. 

Louise: Mr... ? 

ScARRON : Scarron. There are seconds in which to rise 
_ between the first sound of his key in the lock and 
his entrance. 

‘Louise: You, with us? 

‘Scarron : Where ? 

‘Louise: A bedroom, a living room. Oh, God. 
ScARRON : Simply, oh God. That is all there is to it. 
z Why do you tremble ? 

‘Louise: Please. 

“Scarron: I am a church bell. My clapper hangs para- 
lyzed. Strike me, and I shall sound all the bright 
cries of your throat. Enough ! I am going. When shall 
I come again ? 

Louise: He will come back soon. 

SCARRON : You expect me, then ? (Louise is silent) I am 
| expected ! 

‘Louise: Yes. 

_ (The stand before the staircase. Scarron plunges 
outside.) 
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SCENE 6. 


Louise walks up the stairs as in a dream, and remat 
there a moment, afler which Mis DEUvuTER enters. 


DeEuTER: The door open? For the Lord’s sake, wha 
are you doing up there in heaven ? " 

LoutsE: The curtains... 

Deuter: You couldn’t reach the curtains with 
longest arms. Besides, you are losing again... Nt 
I am joking. But the little band is hanging, so tha’ 
you will fall over it when you get down. You ar 
surely, — a thing I have known for a long time, - 


ay a most passionate person. 

ae Louise: Don’t poke fun at me. . 

o DeEvTER : What is the name of your God, little woman § 
Bear You have known for a long time that I am not a 
a neighbor who would murder a good reputation. Shal 
2 I tell you plainly what I want of you ? . 
> Lourse: Help me down. a 
a Deuter : You had better stay there. It fits the meaning 
= of my words. The shape of my face was not suite¢ 
Ee to fulfil the indomitable love of life which was give! 
ry me. But you are so enviously blessed, outwardly, that 
Be all my desires would be satisfied if I could hear o 
Be see, from a place nearby, what you would be favore¢ 


with if you wanted it. 
p- Louise: I don’t understand. 
w DeuTER: Do you really like me ? 
LoulsE : Surely. 
DeuTER: Without further words, I will stand by yor 
ig always. 

a LoursE: You will do me no harm ? 
DeEuTER: What do you want ? 
LourisE: Just imagine... ; 
Deuter: A nobleman. I would give ten years of m 

life. What’s his pretext ? ; 
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jTER: In all your glory ? 
JUISE: Yes, ‘ 
DEuTER : What pleasure. You are a creature who gives 
joy to many people. He jumped on it like a tiger ? 
yUISE : He was very impetuous. 
DeEvuTER: Shook at the tree of the world and overwhel- 
med you ? Ki 
Louise: He is hiring the rooms from us. ae 
DevuTER: Splendid ! Now your rise to the heights is eS 
~ understandable. a 
Louise: Catch me. (she jumps down) a. 
Deuter : (kissing her) I will doll you up in great style, ae 
so that outwardly there will be the same old Cinde- ‘tas 
_ rella for Mr. Theobald, but within there must be a Be 
_ white dream with a pair of motley-colored ruffles for 
_ his memory. At the knee a rose-red knot like a bar- me 
rier. Listen to me, quickly. Six meters of fine batiste 
_ will make six pairs of drawers. I will borrow a pattern 
as clean as a whistle, and we can make inquiries about 
it, too. Four meters of fine bobbin lace for the petti- 
— coats. 
Louise: What are you dreaming of ? I am an honest 
-— woman. 
Deuter: But he is a hero. A stormer of barricades. 
Loutse: My goodness, you are a regular procuress. 
Deuter: Have it your way. There is nothing better 
left, if one stands before a black wall. 
Louise: What silly stories these are. You know your- 
self that my husband will wring his neck at his first 
glance towards me. 
Deuter: How naive! A husband can have a dozen 
eyes, and a woman can pour them full of sand if she 
- wants to. 
Louise: I give up... 
Deuter : Too late. Already there hangs in the greyness 
of your domesticity too much longing at the window 
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and looking outside. Why, my dear, has not th 

master of the house made use of the year accorde 

him and swollen your veins mightily ? Why don’t 
you dress up to walk with him ? Why can’t you lister 
to yourself ? Where is God’s blessing in this marriage ? 

LouisE: We were cheated out of it, since we must 
economize. We cannot afford a child, because of our 
salary. ’ 

DeEuTER: But a judge has arisen in you, against the 
eternal subterfuge of his duty. 

LoutsE: I come within a hair’s breadth of standing 
before you as a girl today. He did not want the con 
trary. 

DeuTEeR: Barbarian ! 

Louse : “ With seven hundred thalers ”’, he repeated 
every day . 

DeuTeER: Lift your eyes high to God. Man is justified 
in having his happiness, and the woman who helps 
may beat her breasts and go begging. Give me you 
hand. 

Louise: Heaven knows my will goes with yours. 

DeutTER : Ho, ho! Now Husband Theobald will have 
to be quite a fellow if he wants to keep you from hap- 
piness. 

Louise: For pity’s sake, the mutton ! 

DEuTER: Who, did you say ? 

LoursE: I mean the lunch. 

DeuTeR: Are you having mutton today, as I am ? 

LoursE : I haven’t got it. I forgot it, with all this chat- 
Ler: 

DeuTER: Just hold on. My leg of mutton will wander 
into your kettle. And there must be beans to go with 
mutton. May I put some with it ? : 

LoursE: You are very good. And you yourself ? 

Deuter: A fried egg. I will be back soon. 

She runs off. Louise goes to the window and takes 1 
the room ads. Then she makes a fire in the range, hum 
ming at the same time: 
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When the waking roosters crow, 
Before the little stars expire, 

I must be ready at my stove, 

To light the fire. 


(Then she steps before the mirror and looks at herself, 
goes back to the range, and continues humming. Deuter 
returns with the kettle). 


DevuTeER: Put it on the fire quickly. It will be done 
right away. Add a little butter and a pinch of salt. 

LoursE: What do I owe you ? 

Deuter: Listen to me. How often I have wanted to 

tell you. Your husband is a machine. If you get into 
his way you will be run over. But since he, like all 
steam engines, announces his coming, it is easy to 
escape him. But for complete safety, I offer myself 
as gate tender, red flag in hand. I shall lower it if he 
should stop. In the meantime you will have a clear 
track. 

LoutsE : Since I have felt how freely my soul stirs, you 
have talked away my last objection. Yes, I want to 

: get away from this servitude, these reins and bonds, 
to find liberty away from this lifted finger. Help me ! 

DEvTER : Only when you take my advice to heart. You 
blessed little fool. Let your reason be a trustworthy 
manager of your numerous opportunities during your 
husband’s working hours, from nine to three o’clock, 
and do your duty while he is here. Then all will be 
well. But have the nobleman fit his alleged activities 
into the time your husband rests. Thus you will avoid 
their meeting one another, and a thousand embarras- 
sments. Enough now. I must go and do some errands. 

Louise : But bring me roses instead of violets, and fi- 
gure six meters eight. 

Deuter: A Cyclops, Theobald must be, if he escapes 
his fate. A real giant. What else have you on your 
mind ? 
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Louise: Don’t condemn me. 

DeEuTER: I was never known to pass jndeenionea 
me there are only desires. For every one- ‘unfulfille 
two new ones come along. 

LoutsE : I feel as if a ton had been taken from my head d 

| DeuTeER: As if I were a child again.. sq 

te LoutsE : Still, nothing would have happened... 

DeuTtER: Still you would be the young girl... 

Ng Lourse: Dreaming.. 

DEUTER: Desiring... 

LoursE: Unspeakably... 


They take each other by the hand and dance aroun 
singing 
Ring around a rosy 
. Brother’s found a posy - 
One for you and one for me 
Ring around a rosy 


Miss Deuter evils laughing. 


LoursE: Quick. I must find the raspberries. I wonder 
what his name is ? Two spoons of sugar. What kine 
of world he may bring with him ! A vision comes ( 
me. A woman lying in a veil. He bends down ant 

. she stretches her foot. Father must give me a ney 
pair of shoes. But let’s set the table now, it’s pas 
three o’clock. (she laughs) Let’s pull the bell. 


SCENE 7. 


THEOBALD enters wilh MANDELSTAM. 


‘? THEOBALD : What kind of objectionable atonal bus! 
-d ness was this with the furnished room add in th 


window ? 
Louise : The rooms are let, if you agree to it. 
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THEOBALD : Oho ! (to Mandelstam) What were you 
saying ? Don’t worry in the meantime. You have 
my promise. However, it’s a critical situation (lo 
Louise) For ? 

Louise: Fifteen thaler. 

THEOBALD : Including ? 

Louise: Without. 

THEOBALD : (lo Mandelstam) Just think ! Fifteen tha- 
lers, without. 

MANpDELSTAM: I don’t understand. 

THEOBALD: Without coffee. That’s enough to make 
your hair stand up. If only I hadn’t cone outside 
the door. (to Louise) If only your foolishness had not 
driven me to it. Misfortunes never come singly, and 
you see how evilly they are enchained. (lo Mandels- 
tam) I am not given to avarice. The lodger’s person 
counts as much as gold, but... you are a barber, sir ? 

MANDELSTAM : Mandelstam. 

THEOBALD : Jewish ? 


~MANDELSTAM: Ah, no. 


THEOBALD : Turn to the right, now. 

MANDELSTAM: With one “ m ’’, Stam. 

THEOBALD: I am a German. I make no noise about 
this Jewish question, but it would be best to have 
the Red Sea between them and me, 

ManpetstaM: Absolutely my opinion. 

THEOBALD : (pressing his hand) Bravo! Now to the 
business at hand. You are ready to pay five thaler 
for the smaller room ? ; 

MANDELSTAM: With coffee. 

THEOBALD : Now there is somebody who can use both 
rooms for fifteen thaler. | make the following man- 
oeuvre. I change myself into Mr. Mandelstam and 
put you, Mr. Maske, the question, “ What should 
you do in your own interest and in the interest of 
your family ? ” 


_Manpvetstam: Your calculations, I notice, favor the 


other one, but I have your assent and depend upon 
6 
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your word as a man. My youth could hardly s 
being deceived in this respect. b 
THEOBALD : My friend, the idea ! What do you mean 

Can I, son of the people which bore a Schiller, g 

back on my word. 
MANDELsTAM: You love him ? 
THEOBALD : Of course, young man. I am not a connais 
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seur. 
MANDELSTAM : Wagner, not Schiller, is the man of 0 ou 
time. 
THEOBALD : To take away your last doubts, I will spell 
the name. Luther ! 
MANDELSTAM : Well and good. 
Louise: May I serve lunch ? 
THEOBALD : Please stop and have a bite with us ? 
MANDELSTAM: If you will permit me. (they sit down 
THEOBALD : Give me your hand. You seem to be a fine 
chap, and innocent of the bother you are causing 
MANDELSTAM : My parents I lost at an early age. I live 
by the work of my hands. | 
THEOBALD: But you make a living ? 
MAnpEtstam: I have worked for the same man three 
years. 
THEOBALD : Good enough. 
MANDELSTAM: In the evening, every penny I save, 
Br everything for Wagner. I have heard Lohengrin three 
times. 
THEOBALD: The devil ! 
MANDELSTAM: One is in the seventh heaven. 
THEOBALD: But also take good walks. Stretch your 
legs. Health ! 
MANDELSTAM: Health. Oh, yes, of course... 
THEOBALD: Just what do you mean? Let me have 
those beans again. Speak it out, now... 
+) MANDELSTAM: You can guess what’s coming. Not that 
. I can mention any definite disease... 
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BALD : Pshaw ! 
ELSTAM : If I had brought a completely healthy Ps 
ody into the world, believe me I should have envj- ‘ 
saged other possibilities in life for myself. | 
THEOBALD : Do you hear, Louise ? rf 
OUISE: Yes. ia 
HEOBALD : Indeed, health above all. Just take hold ie 
of this muscle. 

NDELSTAM : Huge. 

HEOBALD : My boy, I ride life with that, so to speak. 
T can lift a hundredweight. Believe it or not, I can a 
lift you into the air with one arm. Whoever I rub my 
muscles against is aware of it. You need a little atten- 
tion, you poor fellow. How would it be if you were 
to board with us ? 

MANDELSTAM : If it won’t exceed my means, I should 
be pleased... 
HEOBALD : What do you think, Louise 2 Don’t you 
- feel any emotion ? What should we ask ? 

,OUISE : That cannot be decided in a minute. 
[THEOBALD : I haven’t a word to say about this, young 
man. This is the woman’s business. Talk it over with 
her. I will have nothing against it. (lo Louise) Give 
me a cigar, for the celebration. 

,OUISE: You were going to bring one along. There is 
not a single one left. 

PHEOBALD : Forgotten, of course, in all this commotion. 
I will run across the street in a hurry. Can you ask 
the other lodger to be satisfied with the beautiful 
big room ? 

OUISE: He’s coming himself at 3.15. Speak to him. 
HEOBALD : If there was a question of a longer term, 
we might buy a screen and make two rooms. Also, 
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MANDELSTAM: I have your word... 

THEOBALD : God Almighty, you shall have your roor 
Mandelstam of the Aryan race. I’ll be back rig 
away. (He exits. There is silence for a moment.) 

MANDELSTAM : Beg pardon. 

Louise: | wonder why you don’t want to look at th 
room. You must be very much interested in livin 
just in this house... Are you employed by Mr. Laem 
merhirt across the way ? r 

MANDELSTAM : No, I work in Linden street. 

LoursE: That’s forty minutes from here. How strange 
Would it not be better... ? 

MANDELSTAM: I have reasons. 

LoursE: Are you near-sighted 2? You look at me so, 

MANDELSTAM: Oh, Mrs. Maske... 

Louise : What’s the matter with you? You are blush 
ing all over. 

MANpDELstAM : Don’t think anything unjust, not evel 
anything strange about me. 

Louise: I am not interested in your secrets. 

MANDELSTAM : I have only one, since this morning, ant 
would be relieved if I could lift it from my soul. 

Louise: Confide in my husband. 

MANDELSTAM : He must be the last one, His sympath 
would end suddenly. Nothing dishonorable. Son 
thing that hardly concerns me, but that concerns yo 
more than anybody else. 

LoursE: Me ? How me ? (she rises. Mandelstam rise 
also) 

MANDELSTAM: Beg pardon... 

Louise: Speak ! 

MANDELSTAM: Not at all my fault... 

Louise: Please. 

ManpeEtstam: I have never been in such a situatic 
before, but... but... I will tell you... Your drawe 

Louise : What ? 
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ANDE|LSTAM: ‘Today... you... 
LOUISE: Be still. 


SCENE 8. 


THEOBALD relurns. 


THEOBALD : The decision ? 

Lourse : I will talk with you about it. 

THEOBALD: All right. Provisionally, you can come to 
us. Will you have a cigar ? 

Manpve stam : I don’t smoke. 

THEOBALD: Your lungs bad ? Have you taken a look 
at my chest ? Room for everything there, side by 
side. Come here ! Stand right in front of me. Arms 
to the side ! Trunk backward bend ! Slowly, deeper. 

_ Listen... We shall talk seriously about this together. 

MAnpetstram: I am exhausted. 

THEOBALD: Pants like a bellows, but... 

The bell rings. Theobald goes to open the door. 

Louise : (quickly, to Mandelstam) It was outrageous of 
you to come. 

MANDELSTAM: Do not rebuke me. 

Louise: Get out of here. 


SCENE 9. 


Enter SCARRON. 


Scarron: I had the honor to state my proposition to 
the lady. 

THEOBALD : My wife told me that yo need two rooms. 
Now the case has arisen, sir, that I, without knowing 
of your offer, have given away the smaller room here 

to Mr. Mandelstam, who besides is of a good German 

- family. 

Scarron : Oh! 
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LoutsE: Mr. Mandelstam was just going to say... — 
MaANpELsTAM: But, no. I am determined to stay. — 
THEOBALD : Yes. We are aware of that now. There re- 
mains the entirely plausible possibility that you will 
satisfy yourself with the remaining large and _beau- 
tiful room. It measures 6 % meters by 8. Will you 
please look at it carefully and Bive us your well-con- 
sidered decision ? (he leads Scarron to the room) 
LoutsE : (fo Mandelstam) Your behavior is outrageous, 
I shall inform my husband about it. 
MANpELsTAM: I can’t prevent you from doing that. 
But I beg you to desist, for I should have to point 
out to Mr. Maske what causes the noble Mr. Scarron: 
to take up quarters in such a house... . 
LoutsE: Do you know him ? 
ManveEtstamM : I had the honor to dye his hair twice. 
Louise: What calumny ! 
ManpeE.stam: He surely does not remember, but I 
know all about his affairs. 
LoursE : And what prompts you to do all this ? 
MANDELSTAM : This morning I reread The Flying Dut- 
chman. Do you know Senta, Mrs. Maske ? You are 
just as dreamy as she. I was still reading when I saw 
you come with your husband. When you were pas- 
sing by, two steps from me, lying on the ground... 
suddenly... 
Louse: Only two steps. Revolting. But what you do 
does not concern me. I can despise you thoroughly, 
that’s all. 


ScENE 10. 
THEOBALD and SCARRON return. 
THEOBALD : Mr. Scarron has agreed. He appreciates the 
advantages of the room and will give twelve thaler. 


Furthermore, he intends to use it-only a few hours 
a day. 
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SCARRON : Exactly. 

‘THEOBALD: For important work which he cannot do 

- in the noise of the busy street where he lives now. 

Scarron : Exactly. 

: HEOBALD : I can assure him we shall do everything 

_ to make his stay a pleasant one. My wife, honored 

sir, has the efficiency, delicacy and politeness of a 

person of the upper middle class and the awareness 
of a good origin gives us a certain pride, although 
we, and my wile especially, do not shrink from doing 
a kindness. 

ScarrRon : I am very happy, indeed. 

THEOBALD : Finally, to touch upon the question of your 
next door neighbor, Mr. Mandelstam, who, I might 
say in passing, is of good German family, I have al- 
ready told you this, is kept away by his business all 
day long. We can therefore divide our full attention 
between you. During the day it can be devoted with- 
out stint to Mr. Scarron, and the rest of the time 
to Mr. Mandelstam. Come to think of it, there is an 
alcove on this side, lighted by a window from our 
bedroom, and Mr. Scarron can keep there what he 
cannot take into his room. We shall hang up a little 
curtain so we shall not be able to look over, and the 
toilet, gentlemen, is half way up the stairs. Every- 
thing is in the best of order now. By handing you, 
each one of you, a key for the house and the apart- 
ment, nothing hinders you further from regarding 

this as your own dwelling. May I, as a mere formality, 

Mr. Scarron, ask you if the work you intend doing 

here is of a character which is dangerous to the safety 

of the state or which may subvert the order of 
things? I am an official... 

Scarron : Not at all, sir. I give you my word of honor. 

THEOBALD : I accept it, and feel it is from man to man. 

To you the word “ honor ”’ has still the immense 

meaning that it has for every German. 

‘Manpersram: Till tomorrow morning, then. 
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THEOBALD : (fo Scarron) And the contract for a year 
ScARRON : Certainly. q 
THEOBALD : Till tomorrow. 
SCARRON : Goodby, my dear madam, until tomofrow 
THEOBALD : Until tomorrow. (Evit Scarron and Ma 
delstam) | 
LoutseE: That barber is an unpleasant boor. | 
THEOBALD : Because he does not smell of perfume like 
the other one ? 
LoutsE: He will bring us disease and no end of dirt, 
THEOBALD : I don’t think he has any disease. He ig 
tired out, frail, marrowless and sapless, if you will, 
That’s from living in restaurants and with people 
who have starved him. He will improve. Furthermore. 
my dear Louise, you had better keep very quiet today 
and the next few days and keep your trap shut or 
else I’ll wallop your bottom so thoroughly you will 
stop talking for a while. Thank God if your sloven 
liness today has gone by apparently without evil 
consequences. I hope you have become conscious, as 
deeply as possibly, how completely you are established 
in happiness and how important is inherited health, 
That must have dawned on you, seeing the miserable 
figure of this hollow-cheeked barber. But also if you 
look closely at the faultlessly-dressed, well-brushed 
middle-aged man, it cannot escape you that behind 
an assumed front there is an undermined will, badly 
hidden. Believe me, my dear woman, the words I 
spoke regarding honor and conscience hit a fellow 
without prejudices. At any rate, he has hired the 
room for a year. (Louise™ breaks into sobs) (Theobald 
laughs loudly) This is classical. What connection is 
there between your fears and this rather comical 
person. (He fondles her) Shall I really wallop you 7 
You dumb hussy. Why don’t you laugh ? I have ge 
my good humor back again, through these two me 
diocre masculinities that God has sent into our house 
Wouldn’t it make you scream the way he stood ther 
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d, * Goodby, my dear m mad aft. ” To Ae ie 
( oses her drawers. (Louise sobs more violently) — 

| then, “ Exactly... exactly... exactly. ” Like 
nutcracker. (He shakes with laughter) In the other 
¢ orner, that soapsuds angel panting for air. Anyone 
who would not die of pleasure has no sense at all for 
"divine humor. 


They ahah and weep in a duet. 
CURTAIN. 


(To be continued). 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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ENHARMONICS 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


Because you have remained so long within the din 
borders of my life, moving on as I have moved, and lik 
a mirage detached not only from the reality you reflec! 
but even more mysteriously from the surroundings inte 
which my capricious atmosphere has projected you 1 
appearance, I offer you a shimmering death such a 
none has experienced before. The loam remains unbrolaa n. 

Instead, you shall wear the soft brown muslin whick 
veiled the edge of the precipice, and you shall continue 
the gesture which cautioned me, but not decisively, - 
that unforgettable movement that stirred the timid 
flow of reminiscences over your half-averted face. Thi 
is your destination. Darkness has ceased stalking by 
the windows. No more shrill dawns shall be ripped from 
the edge of the sky. 

Did you ever live ? I cannot say. 

Did I create you ? There are shadows, but the furtiy { 
beasts slink from cover to cover, and the birds ha 
muffled wings and eyes that gleam at night. Hordes 
instincts drive my creatures elsewhere, leaving only 
footprints and broken twigs. ‘ | 
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(What cursed eavesdropper prompts me to answer | : 
yes ? Once again to falsify my universe by halving it 


with a positive assumption ?) - 
I create nothing! Let that be written down. And he 
Brorvive me for mentioning the jungle. It is only a public ii 
park, where the wind blows old papers into fence cor- va 
a ners, and my name is written upon none of them. ; ; 
Am I really giving you death as a present, carefully a 
“wrapped ? Am I killing you ? That is certain. i 
(Again the tormentor.) Some day I shall pass beneath 4 


a familiar balcony. I have not destroyed the cuckoo 
clocks, nor torn the lace from all handkerchiefs, nor a 
obliterated all the labial syllables. Could I face my own Y 
reflection in an urn of bright blood, and if so, have I 
seen myself thus ? 

_ To have used the word “ certain ” is humiliating. 
To believe in destruction is as futile as the myth of 
creation. Killing, like all else, has become intimately 
and intricately involved with science. One must have 
all the disgusting virtues in order to destroy. Patience, 
above everything. Perseverence. Industry. Poise. One 
must take care of one’s health and think clear thoughts 
if one aspires to kill. . 
_ Silence, dyspeptic swine! Your calculations are at 
_the mercy of my temper... But why must all deeds be 
violent ? And, again, to what purpose should impulse 
be tamed ? ; 
_ Forgive me, my dear. This was to have been between 
you and me. Already intruders have broken in. Perhaps 
if I repeat that I love you, they will have the decency 
to retire. I am disposing of you, not of myself, so clown- 
ishly I shall begin to say many things and end by a 
‘mumbling of my love, my itch, my shameful sub terfuge, ye 
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my gold fishes and forcible feeding, my concert so poor ly. 
attended. Py 
I have asked pardon for everything else, now I shal 
do so for having raised my voice. 
Still, I cannot reach the real depths of absurdity, any 
more than I am able to rise to the heights of clarit 
Nothing would be more comforting than to regret, with 
even a semblance of sincerity, a single act the resulta t 
of forces playing upon my wretched instrument has 
given me the momentary illusion of having committed. 
My authentic sorrows are all spineless, since they grow 
out of things which never have happened. ; 
I have had three dimensions in which to meander, 
the colors of the spectrum to tinge my variety, all stinks 
from garlic to tuberoses, generous sraduations of hot 
and cold, nicely measured rattlings in both my eat 
drums. 1 
More frankly, I have the feeling of your hair between 
my fingers, the drooping of your hands in sleep, the 
swift eager curve of your arm leaping once from the 
pillow to my shoulder, the moist pressure of your lips 
your armpits, moments of tenderness in your eyes. That 
should have been enough. : 
In a world of confusion, the palest experience alo 
should be poignant. Actually, that is the case. At times 
I am almost convinced that our only dignity lies in 
insurrection, in deliberate refusal to supply predicate 
for predestined subjects, to dot the “i's” in man 
scripts copied by automatons. . 
I wanted you to answer unasked questions, to preced 
me through the doorway where all the jaded were gather 
ed to greet us, to clasp a hand that waved from behine 
the black velvet curtain of a cabinet. The penalty 
that I must survive you. . 
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) Years have not broken the deadlock, the stable bal- 
ance of emotions, ethics, caution, courage, results and 
nonsense. Why, knowing all this, do I shudder with 
faint nausea at the mention of virginity, or at the sight 
of wilted poppies. The lost secrets of the weavers have 
perished. 

You were most tender when I needed you most, and 
most affectionate when you were quite untroubled, and 
was it this that paralyzed me ? Or did I seek the reverse, 
to have you cling when I was the stronger ? I never 
said so, nor thought so, but I am not proud. Where can 
I find the bleached bones of an explanation ? 

I was in a long narrow corridor where the walls and 
all the articles contained in it were made of a curious 
substance like wax but more fragrant, and upon the 
floor was a flower, made of the same cool substance, 
yet, unlike everything else, absolutely without an odor 
of any kind. The sensation produced by covering my 
nostrils with this flower was the rarest I have ever 

experienced, for the absence of odor, in a scented 
gallery, — the only complete escape from mingled per- 
‘fumes, — seemed to clear my mind of all previous im- 
: pressions of that character and to afford me the illusion 
of having been born again. But here I met the defeat 
which has always seemed to me to be the point in the 
curve of my life at which my destiny hung suspended 
| in the air an instant, then yielded reluctantly to gravity. 
' IT knew that if I had cherished this wax flower, at any 
moment I should have an absolution with me, but coin- 
| cidently with this my fingers were fumbling the tight 
| petals and opening them. The petals clung together with 
an inexplicable stubbornness and the shape of the bud 
was broken only after I had had the opportunity, time 
and time again, to change my mind. The orange stamens 
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moved like the mouths of insects and gradually assume 
a low form of vegetable-animal existence, lengthening 
like worms, changing color to a steel grey, undulatin 
like clusters of eels. And then I noticed that the corrido 
had become glass and was filled with a light green fluid 
much less dense than water, yet heavier than air, and 
I felt that disconcerting faintness which has come t 
be so definitely associated with you. 
I prefer this to any other explanation, since it makes 
me appear less fatuous, and I like to think that we cai | 
select causes, like ribbons, to match whatever costumes 
our effects are wearing. 
And so it is that I clothe you in faun-colored muslin, 
vaguely figured with cream and brown, to soften your 
sturdy shoulders. I remove your flannel blouse and 
leather gauntlets and the skirt which brushed the side 
of the small bay mare. Always I turn away, since to” 
see you with my eyes and the palms of my hands would 
be unbearable. ‘ 
There were skeletons of buffaloes in the foothills when 
we rode together, and strange humped silhouettes resol- 
ving into the dusk. The startled curlews shrieked into 
a silence so vast that their cries were dissipated in= 
stantly and you stroked the saddle as the wind peered 
from over the distant summit and our horses bowed 
their heads and stepped more daintily. You were born 
at twilight, a grown woman, with no qualms of child- 
hood and a low contralto voice unsharpened by the. 
fear of age. Old calendars were taken from dusty walls 
and gravely the cattle turned their backs to the rising 
moon, munching among the sage and cactus. 
How could I tell you then what you did not know 
your body whispering to the evening air ? Tcould hav 
said, “* I am older than you, and neither rich nor poo 
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when I am trembling. ’’ IT could have fallen forward, 
burying my face in my horse’s crisp mane, and we all 
would have paused until it was over and then gone on. 
o what end? 
_ When time is destroyed, one finds terror everywhere 
in unexpected places. Comforting clusters of ferns and 
petunias glitter with serpents’eyes. 

It is a terrible thing to see your friend strung up in 
a public shop, sawdust on the floor, men in soiled coats 
Marching back and forth with carcasses, — your dear 
friend drained of life and quartered, hanging from steel 
hooks, upside down, ribs starkly clean and drying. On 
a damp shelf lie a row of hearts and you cannot decide 
which is his. 
_ Along a parallel street in the old, old city there is the 
sound of marching and a band plays out of tune. I 
‘must escape from these crowds, must fight my way 
through filthy alleys and into the open, — into the 
park again. 
tam calmer now. We are approaching a taxi, and the 
driver nods as we step in. The rain is falling obliquely 
into the city’s perpendicular slits and the windows blur, 
then writhe with rain drops and shut us in completely. 
Again the end of the world declines its proper mo- 
“ment. Not a crash, nor lightnings, nor the opening of 
graves, but merely for the things upon earth to continue 
their movements into elipses, like the planets, and revolve 
‘with one another, forming an unchangeable pattern. 
'I touch your hand, your breasts. Your response is never 
‘denied. And then I wait, and my brain leaks like an 
»old mill dam and the dripping distracts me. You are 
waiting, too, but blindly, thinking thoughts you know 
-are irrelevant. The driver does not turn, but settles 
deeper in his seat as the rain hurls itself against the 
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windshield. A contentment seizes us, and life flows fro 
my shoulder to your cheek, from your knees to m 
hands. Am I afraid of the full current of life, or o 
shriveling beneath the faintest flicker of your disap 
pointment, or merely of imitating a rooster or a coal. 
heaver or a billy-goat ? ' 

I can never decide so long as you exist and I cannot 
conceive of a universe without your image on all the 
screens of mist. Years or weeks or days are all the same, 
since they are telescoped and mingled by the impact™ 
with an unanswerable question. q 

Only by killing myself could I dispose of you, anc 
that I could never consider, for perhaps I have had the 
largest share in your creation after all. But I know tha 
if at this particular instant, I slit the blue vein at your 
throat with tiny silver scissors, you will never be aware 
of it and will never change again. And may both of 
be spared the knowledge of where I shall go when 
leave this room. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


by ROBERT M. COATES 


If you ask me who he was I cannot tell you where he 
ame from. Remembering is too difficult. The crowd this 
irl her pricked eyes ruddy as across green Restaurant 
Garde white hands swing shrilly ; walking men aimless- 
‘men women sweep night coalescing down the glueing 
littering Boulevard St. Michel as I sitting and suddenly 
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It was a bright long sunny Sunday morning and I sat 
yn the terrasse. I was drinking a beer strained through 
ople going everywhere, not an autobus for Gobelins 
Buttes-Chaumont Grenelle Place-Pereire Plaisance for 
hamperret Porte-St-Ouen but had men women in 
resh green dresses men stiff-kneed scurrying and as (I 
was sipping my demi) 

_I was staring at my saucer it is one frane twenty 
five I said (and the sun glistening across the words as 
ey issued from my mouth) even the Metro swedged in 
leaden tunnels, enviously the Metro shall rear its 
pmarine head ; it will be this afternoon I said its rows 
of shuttling windows shall be red as fire I said 

and like a whistle on the Seine for frangency. 

And as I turned she was there ! Too beautifully beside 
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me her elbows (as I know now for it was years ago) to ) 
lightly resting on the tabletop her eyes deep-tunnelled 
ingurgitating me (as I know now) her hair fastening 
about her oval head as might clasp a cherried bonbon 
the prongs of a pair of gilt candy tongs. 

But that was then and it was different. There seemed 
not a moment to lose. Quickly paying my drink I fol- 
lowed her into the street ; 

I was following past the Place de la Concorde at the 
Avenue Marigny following to the rue du Faubourg St 
Honore. You understand I did not dare address her. 
I knew she was not real. I followed her. Once she had 
lived 37 rue Cambaceres. Without interrupting I fol-~ 
lowing stealthily as 

she like my own pulsebeat moving beyond and follo- 
wing I following 

through thickstudded streets and among the dark mur- 
muring of men, women and going around a corner (why, 
even the house was gone the old house where we (and 
the small pinkblanketed bedroom I remembered the 
light rectangled through the halfshut door it stretched 
beguiling to our feet as we in the outer room (there had 
been a grate fire and on pillows on the floor) I had been 
explaining to her that it is G. B. S. for George Bernard — 
Shaw when) “ I like steam engines, ”’ she had said and I 
taking her immediately by the hand, “ Why do they 
talk so much about men doing the work of machines why 
don’t they have machines do the work of men and then 
we women don’t you think it is too hot in here or won't 
you have some more tea couldn't we possibly go swim- 
ming in the Seine will you help me button my dress ? ’’) 
the whole house was gone and in gray dust swirling the | 
flat front of a new apartment house ; it was then she 
turned. 

I saw her great eyes staring. I saw her hand point. I- 
saw it rip vanishing into a shuddering blackness as and — 
burning white her body sinewy cold it disappearing and — 
her eyes. I knew she had not seen me. i 
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lad b een like being present at the unveiling ofa 
>. [found myself before the electriclighted entrance 

Mf the Moulin Rouge. Great red signs transversely bel- 
Tying threw mud into the sky ; there was a smell of negro 
voices in the air. That was the beginning 
2s 

The little brown longnosed people had been drawing 
he Boulevard Montparnasse rapidly after them includ- 
g a cartload of oranges. 
“ I wish I had brought my umbrella ”’ 
“ Tt really doesn’t matter you have eyes like C’était un ae 
some on sit downstairs and when he un bock I you " 
ally they are like green bronze horses caparisoned in sil- Bs 
'so when don’t slam ”’ a 
ig , suppose everybody will be wondering where we've " 
been 99 ? 
_ And as the long evening spins spiderwise from table te 
to table, Annoncez messieur’dames! but the Irishman 
aid 91 Montparnasse-Bastille “ I have nol been counting 
ipside down ; your eyes are like a lovemessage wrilten in 7 
violet ink your hands ’’ as a man with a patent leather i 
ard i 
_“ What shall I do you think will a gin fizz make me 
J unk ‘} 99 : 
— Your hands spiral like the sound of C’est Vvheure 
ssieurs’dames ! C’est l'heure! C’est Vheure! a flute ; 
yur lips C’est ’heure ! ”’ : 
_* Don't you like cherries 2 ”’ as the two long avenues a 
like somnolent mackerel and the awning going up ¥ 


> curtain coming down the lights went out as we hand 
n hand. 
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. June 6. Rose at 9 :30. Must remember to buy collars. 
t rained 
so we did not go to the Trocadero as we had planned. 
y — 49 — 
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The music came e trickling cool as icecream soda thi ‘Ou, 
a straw as I sitting sipping beer in the large breath] 
space and 
I could have said the ice of transparency my vis 
shaving knifelike for she certainly she had passed — 1] he 
seen her great eyes staring! through the fluffed croy 
slipping gray striding voiceless. I got up, following © 
down and across the knotted of long-leaping streets 
solitary agent swelling out of the gloom as banjolih 
yellow light from a bal musette 
but following. I did not speak. I knew she could nm 
see her great eyes lidless roving, wildly she piercing t 
night and I was night. The houses egglike but 
two men resurrect the pavement it collapsin g behin 
them. I stamp my feet. I feel the heavybladdered lung 
within me ballooning and my breath mandrellike to. D1 
her as, and following 
(The plot is he had yellow hands and blue socks h 
eyes were like the Funeral Orations of Bossuet but. 
was the kind that interests women. And so 
«© Will this trolley ever get anywhere ? ” 
** — Jt really doesn’t matter. ” 
ee Shall I wear the green dress or my crimson blouse 9 
— It really doesn’t matter. ”’ 
one we were all waiting for the clock to strike when) 
But now as my heels jamming hers and my hot brea 
flooding forth. Filming into silver over her gray bod 
stiffened hard armorlike over the glistening fibrous t 
sue of which I now saw her to be composed. All fear le 
me at this point. I crept still behind her awaiting m 
opportunity. It came as she was in midstride and 
breathed again. The thick diaphanous stream struck fv 
this time between the shoulderblades, caked gleamil 
over her arms and back, hardening on the head neck a 
shoulders in a knobbed spheroidal formation that w 
its silvery texture curiously resembled the horny crest 
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ome glittering crustacean. I felt no pity. She had been 
eautiful but the odor of death was about her. 
_ The ghastliness of the scene was now slightly increased 
when several vertebrae, a bone in the second finger of 
the left hand and a section of the tibia (all of which had 
somehow escaped decay as she lay in her grave) separa- 
ted from her and fell rattling to the pavement. It was 
4:37 A. M. meridian time, halfway up the rue Valette. 
The dark bulk of the Panthéon was becoming increasing- 
ly clear against the paling sky. ; 
_ I breathed again. About her breast, her waist, her 
hips, like a silver corselet the commemorative deposit 
fastened and clung. 

She staggered, but strode on until the next pneumatic 
shock froze her legs to metallic rigidity. The silver effigy, 
now complete, stopped, swayed a moment and then fell 


with a ringing as of a thousand purevoiced bells full ye 
Jength in the street. ee 


Five minutes sufficed for me to go over every possible 4 
interstice through which the vaporous matter within 24 
might escape. Then, exhausted but content, | carried my i 


burden on my shoulders the few remaining steps and ke 
while at last the sky a wet greenwhite dripping down 
the steep roofs the longcheeked windows to where like 
cascading rectangles the houses a blocky erecting as 
from one high thin spire the sun struck rutilant spread- 
ing spokelike into radiance I deposited her on the top ri 
step of the Panthéon and f 
getting up Imade my way down the Boulevard Saint- 
main. 
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POLAR BEARS AND OTHERS — 


by KAY BOYLE 


The polar bears came slowly, slowly, laboriously from 
5 the imitation-icycled caverns and across the cage, leavy. 
es, ing no mark but the shadows of their feet as they fel 
on the false snow. Their shoulders and rumps were yellow: 
ed like scorched linen, and wearily, heavily, they drop 
ped their bodies into the shallow basin and shuddere¢ 
aloud in their skins because the water‘of it was lax an¢ 
ae warm. 
: They came from a country which is a small countr 
because it is all alike, and they came from it with lif 
= only if their country and their ways be repeated fo 
“@ them. They came with their prejudiced bodies and thei 
A. jaws gaping out for fish in empty water. They are lik 
people who live in small countries and who go out of then 
with their small grudges strapped to their backs. f 
America, and in Russia, the big countries, there al 
little men but on them even there is a smell of romance 
(And I believe in romance : that it should be snatche 
from the buttonhole where it has withered too long, s 
that reality can make a fresh thing of this poor fade 
flower.) ; 
There was one man and I know that when he was ill] 
would be in bed with a pencil in his hand, and he wou 
draw on the paper on his knees dark long rows of tt 
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Ww th the lead, turning the pencil like a plough in his 

fingers. In this turf he would talk about planting the 

seeds, the vegetables and the flowers ; he wanted to put 
the vegetables among the flowers as he wished, and often 

the vegetables grew much more beautiful than the flow- 
ers. The first tight bunches of lettuce coming out like 
stars in the black soil were always more beautiful to 
him than any opening flower. 

Sometimes when he was walking he would see ferns 
set away behind some thorn trees, or with green stickers 
stabbing them. And he would go though branches as if 

they were as soft as spiders’webs, getting through the 
thorns to bring out the fern plants in his arms and carry 
them off to set them out in his own place. The long 
hairy roots of the ferns would hang down and soil his 
cuffs and his clothes, but it would never anger him. And 
sometimes we would see a girl with short hair and we 
would follow her home to her house and watch her fine 
‘legs climbing up the path to her door. Andif she looked 
back at him he would wonder about sleeping with her, 
and for that I wouldn’t care. He would go off with his 
women and I knew that they stood on the edge of him 
and saw no deeper than the reflection of their own faces. 
There was a fire of love in his heart that was burning 
him soft and warm as metal, and if you did not know of 
this you did not touch and wound him with wounds 
that were sinister and wide. 

One day he came in and told me that a woman was 
coming to Havre where she would take the boat and go 
back to America. All evening he walked about in the 
garden, working here and there among the plants, and I 
stood at the window and saw the yuccas running with 
moonlight, and the sheepdog pacing back and forth on 
his deep soft feet at the end of his chain. And under my 
nose Dushenka came and went through the black spang- 
les of the fir branches. Because he stayed out in the gar- 
‘den with his thoughts I became afraid of this woman. 
After a long time he came into the room and [looked up 
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and said no, that I would not go over him with to mee he 
at lunch. He was shy because he had been out thinkin 
about her as he had been working about under the stars 
He stood by the table in the light and looked shyly dow 
a the backs of his hands as if they were strangers t 
im. 

«« No, you must ”’ he said, ‘* you must come. . 

And for this falseness, I thought in anger, I could 
strike him in the face. We went to bed with our backs 
to each other and all night I said aloud to myself things 
that other people had written. All night I said that the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, I said yes, yes, th 
hgart knoweth that for a little while I was something 
carried in his wrists and I fell drop by drop from him 
until his blood was clean of me. I was something he 
gave up, something relinquished. The fire in him, it 
went out at night dancing, like an Irishman dances on 
his heels singing Irish. If I had cried out to him he would 
have come back, but that cry I held in my teeth, I held 
it until my sorrow escaped in sharp grunts like puppe 
jerked out over the pillow. 

In the morning there was a warm mildness drawn in 
sweet veils about the garden and the house, and blowi 
gently in the windows. I came in with the coffee while he 
was shaving. I wanted to say something in a great hurry, 
something to show him the great beauty of my heart 
this morning. 

« Yes, yes, I have come to believe in nothing but 
gentleness, ’’ I said to him. ‘* Do you know — a piercing 
sentleness for others which comes from life and not from 
innocence. Innocence is obscene somehow, you knoy 
but gentleness is the great wisdom of the emotions. * 

L went down into the garden with him with dry biscuits 
in my hands to make the dogs jumps for then in th 
court. As I fed the dogs I watched Dushenka from thi 
corners of my eyes as he went into the wood-house fo 
his wheel. The dogs jumped about me, turning thel 
bodies in the air, and the nails of their coarse feet strucl 
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and scratched on the pavings. Dushenka was in the tail 
of my eye, and he was pumping up his tires. I saw that 
he was doing it fast so that he would have time to go 
into the hen-house and feel in the straw nests under the 


plumed bellies of the hens for eggs. 

_ I fed the dogs the last of the biscuits and they stood 
eating up the bits with their forelegs wide apart, and 
their heads low, with the slobber hanging in strings from 
their smiling mouths as they ate. Their tails waved 
slowly back and forth with the movement of their jaws. 
I came along to Dushenka where he was leaning down 
over the wheel, and I saw how the cloth of his suit hung 
down full at the knees and how sharp little patches of 
other cloth were stitched in at the elbows. He was so 
absorbed in his work on the wheel that I felt he was a 
stranger, and that it had never been my fingers that had 
put the patches in his coat for him. And then he threw 
his wheel aside quickly, against the wall of the house. 

** If I stayed here today, he said, ’’ I could get the 
peas in, and I could turn out the old radish bed before 
the sun gets too high. ” 

He went into the woodhouse and threw off his coat 
and stood in the darkness of the shed putting back 
the sleeves of his shirt. The dogs had done, and they 
came running upon him, and he held their wrists off, 
keeping their paws away gently with his hands. He 
cried, ‘* no, no, keep down, keep down,”’ to them, and 
all this time he had his face turned from me, as if in 
shyness. I thought about this and how when it came my 
turn to be in love, and I was suddenly angry. 

_ * Il be something more than sacrifice and bitterness 
to you, ”’ I cried. “‘ Go on, get out! ” 

IT knew when it was my turn I'd be off without a 
| thought for him. “Listen,’’ Isaid, ‘when it’s my turn, 
-Tll be off without a thought, so you'd better go now. — 

Dushenka turned about on his heels and stretched his 
smile back at me. Presently he walked off through the 
—cabbages. 
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« Not today, ” he said, turning his head back atm 
«* Some other.day maybe. Some other time. ” ; 

** And maybe a tragedy would be as big as life, br 
me you’d never see it, *’ I said to him. ; 
& I went upstairs and screamed in the room thinkin, 


‘ that perhaps here was a great love passing him by, an¢ 
a he not even going after it. In the glass there was my owl 
. long face and my straight hair, and I wondered what h 
; was holding onto in me. He would take me into big bank 
; and hotels where 2 woman would have been ashame 
3 for me. I didn’t have any style to my clothes, and 
a woman not have sat with me without looking the othe 


way. I thought about him this way until I could have 
broken myself with crying. I wanted to say to him that 
I would take out my heart and take the words from i 
to say that I would do simple and gentle things for hir 
before all love was gone from my heart. I went to th 
window sick with humility, and I called out to him if 
the garden. i 
«* Listen, ’’ I said, * listen here. You ought to be 
going over to Havre. ”’ 4 
His back stayed quiet, bending over the earth an¢ 
working among the weeds. And I stood against the) 
window thinking of everyone who was not him, who must 
; have a way prepared to dignity ; you who do not know 
what it is to go off and for yourselves be lost and lost 

and lost to all old dignities. You do not know the hum- 

ple way of beginning or of growing a new skin when the 

; old one is ripped from your flesh. 
« You ought to be getting over to Havre, ” I said, 
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MAN DRINKING WINE 


by J.-M. SOLLIER 


_ * This hand, it’s my hand. The thumb-nail is broken. 
I tell him to hold it tight and he let’s it fall. There’s 
another one, anytime I’d give that one a lift, you’ve got 
another guess coming to you. Just to show off, he sold 
his wood any old way, built his house all alone, and 
you ought to hear him talk about his reservoir, his tin 
roof, you other fellows, you savages, with your straw 
thatch and your lanterns, I’m for progress, I am, we 
need electricity in the village. In the village, the village, 
the town bosses have fallen for it. Where are you going 
to get the money from ? They’ll borrow it. Yes, well, 
they borrowed 80,000 francs at the Credit Foncier. Just 
wait till you see the taxes, 70 francs more already thai 
last year, and it’s not over yet. They’ve started putting 
n the wires in the houses down there. Machines that 
yould draw the lightning. The children are going to touch 
it, that’s dangerous. Mountain folks like us go to sleep 
in summer before it’s really dark, and in winter all we 
have to do is to think about lights, 20 francs worth of 
petroleum and your two litres of oil, you'll see the botch 
they’Il make of it, you'll see what'll it cost you, your 
electricity. You can bet I dont want any of his soup. 
Always pestering me. Take some more soup, you've 
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drunk enough wine as it is, what did you say J Oe ? 
He said merde to me. I’ll drink the whole ta e. V a 2 
and a pipe, these are the friends of man. At the aa it’s 
warm, the girls are dancing, how they scream, t mn re 
young, at their age. A pretty girl that Mariette, whe 
you're demobilized, she told me, you'll go back home, 
you'll forget me, get a job here, we'll get married, I’ve’ 
got a few pennies saved up. Yes, sometimes, I felt like 
saying yes, a pretty girl, and not like one of those wo- 
men always telling stories about the other side of the | 
world, but there was always somebody flopping around 
her, in an inn, they all touch her, each one gets his, no- 
use marrying. Those certainly were great days. There 
she goes pestering me again. No,I won't go to see Joseph 
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tomorrow, I dont want to look like I was running after — 


him, it’ll happen by itself or not at all, if he doesnt want — 
my wood I’ll find somebody that does. The bottle is 
getting low, not even two glasses left. A man ought to — 
live alone, he ought to know how to cook and sew his — 
buttons on, and he ought to crack jokes with his pals, — 
and take whatever comes his way, goodmorning, good- — 
evening. Women are always reproaching you for using — 
tobacco and wine and everything. Here’s how, Etienne, — 
here’s how, old boy, without those hussies of women, 
we'd all be brothers. My beloved brothers, in the name 
of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. There’s 
another one who’s not bothered by his cassock, he got — 
run out of town, stories with more than one woman 
they tell about him, here he looks too close at the 
shepherd girls, but he goes somewhere else, he has sure- 
ly got somebody at Thoiry. I’ve told him all about him- 
self. Well, Father, you’ll surely drink a bottle with me, 
sure enough he said to me. We take a drink, he drinks 
well the bugger. You’ll never make me believe a priest 
isn’t a man like anybody else. He doesn’t answer. All 
those women traipsing around you and shutting them- — 
selves up with you in a kind of little hut to tell you 
their little sins, hey, aint that swell, not a bad idea to q 
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hed Ri actor. Go to bed, me, no, I'll drink 
lowly. Ah, I hope she Il croak, no excuse me, Good 
er, I take back what I just said, dead people, 
rancois’ father, Francois said his father came at night 
pulled him by his feet. Poor woman, I'll be lying 
ext to you soon now, my old dumbbell, I'll put my 
ds on you, on the humps of your body, like the little 
hills they mow down on top of the mountain, you'll 
be a woman’s skin, you’ll be a woman like other wo- 
men, and well satisfied, say something, say something, 
some on... ”’ 


Translated from the French 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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That afternoon, because she had to tell the good news 
to a ANE Ts Madame Dumont had gone to fetch her 


from school. The children were coming out just as 
ahs iat A noisy crowd filled the little street where 


: two or three schools were emptying their students. 
. Cries, shouts and laughter rose on the air. Madame Du- © 
; mont hesitated in the midst of this uproar. The boys ~ 
i hurtled forward, roughly ; the girls, more calm, whisper- — 
; ed confidences as they walked with arms wound around ~ 
: each other’s shoulders. 
At the corner of the street where small groups flowed 
: together to play marbles loud discussions broke out. — 
‘ Madame Dumont peered from one side to the other 
trying to recognize her son who was late in appearing. 
; Had he been kept in ? Perhaps he had passed without 


£ her seeing him. That was easily possible for at this hour 
I quite two thousand pupils were being released. . 
me Among the last the child came down the three stone 
4 steps, rapt in talk with several other boys. Mother and 
x son did not see each other. But one of the little Dumont’s” 
playmates recognized his mother, and said : { 

‘** Gene, there’s your mother waiting for you. a 
Incredulous at first, Eugene replied: ‘* You’re fooling. ” 
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But he glanced around all the same to make sure if 

end had spoken the truth. 
Oh, mamma! ” he cried, leaving his comrades 
without a word. 

«« What’s the matter ? ’’ he asked, alarmed. 

_« Nothing. I was only coming to meet you. ” 

He gave her his hand. After walking a few steps she 
confided her news. 

« J have at last found an apartment. ”’ 


~ 


me Oh! * : 
« A small apartment, but it will do very well. ” 
« Good, ” he said simply, gathering up the straps of os 

the school-bag which was hanging on his back. a 
Allalong the way he kept jerking up that “ crazy bag, ” ie 

as he called it. It was heavy, to be sure, — not with om 


books, but with a collection of playthings a ball, 
a bag of marbles, some pebbles — all the odds and ends 
of a passionate lover of games. 

- The mother and child, each absorbed in the thought 
of the apartment, said not a word. 


Tiring after a while of his bag always slipping down, oe 
he stopped to tighten the straps. ae 
«« Now we will in the rue be Saint Charles for good, ” <S 
aid Madame Dumont abstractedly. oi 


And the boy asked: ‘ Is it far ? What direction ? ” ' 
_ * Rather far. Almost at the other end. ~ 3 
Ont’ i 
Since coming back from the country six months ; 
before, they had lived in a little hotel in rue Saint 4 
Charles, not far from a cinema. Every evening at the ey 
‘opening hour, he would stay at the window until the 
electric bell sounded. 

« Oh, mamma, what a lot of people! You were 
‘saying ~’ — Whenever he recognized someone, he called 
his mother’s attention, as if she might be interested. ve 
She would say, “Is that so ?’’ just to make him feel that 4 
she was listening. ‘ 
On this evening he was not disturbed by the appeal of 
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the movies. He stayed quietly beside his mother inter 
mittently dreaming while she chatted on. a 

«© When shall we move into the new appartment ? ”’ 
he asked later. 4 

«« At the end of the month, ”’ his mother answered, 
‘in two weeks. I shall have to buy some more furniture 
first. *’. . 

Eugene surveyed the furniture in the room. He 
thought it all belonged to them. But he did not utter 
this reflection aloud. | 

Since they had come back to the city, his mother had 
often spoken of taking an apartement. She had searched 
and searched and nothing had presented itself. She 
yearned for the one they had formerly had in rue Cau- 
chy when her husband was still alive. They had lived 
there nearly ten years. Ten good years, which would have 
been prolonged if the war had not taken the man and 
widowed the woman and made the child fatherless. — 

It was a small unfurnished house with three tenants. 
A porte-cochere separated the building from the street. 
The pavement was bordered by a high wall, over which 
appeared the tops of tall trees that grew around the 
tombs of a cemetery. The trees, the tombstones and those 
that lay under them were the only gossips in the neigh- 
borhood. Such peaceful neighbors! It was on account 
of the neighbors, however, that the Dumonts nearly 
failed to take the apartment. | 

‘“ Td be afraid, ”° Madame Dumont had declared. 
Her husband shrugged his shoulders. Afraid of what ? 
She had yielded, and before long she agreed with him 
that it was not at all sinister. If the walls had not been 
so high and so sad, one could have imagined being close 
to a park instead of a city of the dead. Thousands of 
birds nested there, intoxicated with the joy of living ; 
the wind brought the smell of green trees. : 

‘* How jolly it was in that house! ”’ The child scarcely 
remembered it at all. It was only through the ial 
of his mother that he saw it again. There were three 
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-ooms. Then her husband had rented a shed in the court- 
yard and opened a carpenter shop. Good simple man ; 
his trade was his life. On Sundays he did odd 
jobs. 
The boy knew more about that shed than about the 
house. His mother had often told him of the three white 
rabbits in a cage built by his father. Eugene, then a little 
jad in dresses, had played with them. Ah, what good 
times! He fed them and ate with them — raw carrots 
and turnips, green stuff, tops of vegetables, scraps of 
-jettuce — all would have gone into his own stomach 
if his mother had not been watchful. To tell the truth, 

he remembered none of these things, but he had heard 

them retold so many times, that he thought they really 
- belonged in his own memory. At this hour, in the silence 

of dusk his thoughts dwelt on the rabbits. The idea of 

a home made him happy. He saw himself playing once 

more with other rabbits which he’d raise. What a fine 
dream! He did not try to bring back the image of his 
father for it was months and months ago that he had 
- gone away and the boy knew that he'd never lay eyes 
on him again. 

« A home,’ he thought. Oh, what a lot of fun ahead. 
_ ,..and it was while anticipating this, that he could say to 
his comrades : 
« You know, kids, we’re going to have a home now ”’. 

_ The next morning at school the first thing he did 
_ was to announce his good luck. He informed everybody 
~ who would listen, and to his more intimate friends he 
_ even spoke about the white rabbits. During the day he 
_ felt like a prince. The eight year old boy became all at 
Bm once the center of the childrens’ prattle. They were very 
~ envious of the rabbits. He felt that he had grown vastly 
_ in importance to deserve so much attention. Several 
_ of the children carried the echo of the news to their 
_ parents: ‘* You know, that Dumont kid, his mother’s 
- found a home. ”’ 
** Lucky woman ! 
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---- Eugene Dumont felt h 
that period of waiting. 


* ; 
* * By 


There is no beautiful dream from which one does not 
at length waken. This dream could not last forever. 
The two weeks passed quickly. The boy was going to 
learn more about what he had talked of so much. Mada- 
me Dumont had furnished the new apartment with 
things she had bought for the most part, at second 


pe hand stores, and the rest, bit by bit, in the department — 
- stores. What would it turn out to be, this new home ?- 
D, The boy had no fear... ; y 
bs ‘Mamma will be here at four o’clock, ’’ he announced — 
at school with an air of importance. And duly that eve- 


4 ning when school closed, Madame Dumont appeared as 
the pupils came out. Eugene was, for once, among the 
first to emerge. 4 
He skipped and whistled gaily. f 
« We're going home, mamma! ”’ he said happily. 
Instead of going down the rue Saint Charles, as usual, - 
this time they turned in the opposite direction. ‘J 
The boy walked sedately ; his school-bag, better 
balanced today, did not seem to weigh upon him. They — 
spoke very little along the way. Their new home was © 
much farther away from the school than from the hotel. — 
It was at the end of the street, near the fortifications. 
‘* We’re almost there! *’ he exclaimed. He tried to 
guess. Is it one of those new houses there at the end of — 
‘the street ? Yes, of course. He felt sure of it. *‘ It could — 
only be one of those. ’’ His enthusiasm was a little 
chilled when his mother stopped in front of a house of 
the most poverty-stricken aspect. , 
‘* Here we are, ”’ she said. ; 
\ The boy did not reply. He mumbled something unin- — 
” telligible. q 
They crossed a little courtyard and were engulfed 
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ider a porch where two stairways mounted. They 
ed up the one to the right. The stairway was pitch 
ark, although outside it was still broad daylight. Only 
few tiny windows illumined the black well of the stair- 
ease with its broken wooden steps worn by long usage. 
«© We live on the third floor, > Madame Dumont ex- 
plained. 
~ On the second floor landing they heard a woman cry 
out harshly: — } 
« George, for the last time, I ask you to go get the 
water. ”’ 
~ An urchin emerged from the door, with a pail in his 
hand. 
«© There isn’t any water! ’’ Eugene remarked. 
- « No, dear, it’s in the courtyard. ” 
~ « But that’s not very handy, ”’ he said. 
She smiled. They had now reached their own floor. 
They had to go down a hallway for their apartment was 
at the back. It was the very last door. The key turned 
‘in the lock. Eugene’s heart contracted with pain. What 
did that door conceal ? He began to fear greater disillu- 
sionment. He didn’t want the door to open. ; 
_ At the very moment the wish was forming within him, Pi 
he door did open. Madame Dumont pushed the child - 
ahead of her. ‘Go in!’ With a single glance he took in 3 
the strange interior. He couldn’t conceal his grief and : 
disappointment. ‘“‘ Oh! ” he said bitterly. 
B <* What’s the matter ?... My dear!...” 
‘« Nothing, ’’ he replied dully. 
_ So this was it — the new apartment! Soiled paper 
on the walls ; a few pieces of white wooden furniture... 
And there was only one room. 
_ A simple square table occupied the center... The 
presence of an oil-lamp with its shade made him look 
up at the ceiling for a gas-fixture. He stepped next into 
the tiny kitchen where he looked in vain for a gas-stove. 
He saw only a little oil blaze where the contents of a 
saucepan were bubbling. 
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He was consumed with sorrow... And his mothet 
thought they would be quite comfortable... Well, she’s 
easy to please, he told himself. He didn’t quite under- 
stand it all, and he choked back the desire to burst out 
crying. For the first time he began to feel poor. The lodg- 
ings of his poor friends were just like this. The furniture, 
too, was like theirs. He wanted to ask his mother why 
they had left the hotel. Yet he couldn’t bring himself 
to ask a question that would cause her pain. 

‘© Then — we’re poor, mamma ? ”’ 

He felt that this was not a question to be asked aloud, - 
and he kept it to himself. Weighted with misery, he did 
understand in a confused fashion that they, belonged 
with “ the poor. ’’ Everything that surrounded them 
only went to prove it. He compared this dismal inte 
rior with the bright room at the hotel they had just’ 
vacated. At the hotel they had gas, electricity — you” 
only pushed a button, and presto, everything was bright. 
The wallpaper had been pretty. He remembered a thou- 
sand flowers which seemed alive when the sun poured 
through the shutters. And such nice things decorated — 
the room. Lovely pictures, statuettes, a wardrobe with 
mirrors. Here, nothing of all that. Not even a dresser. 
Nothing !... 

Suddenly he missed the maid at the hotel, Marie, a 
little country girl, very young, who kissed him every time 
she saw him. 

His heart grew heavier and heavier. At supper time 
he had no appetite. In vain his mother tried to make 
him eat. 

** T have a headache, ”’ he said, ; : 

* Do you want to go to bed ? ’’ He made a sign in the 
affirmative, . 

Madame Dumont prepared the bed quickly. The child | 
undressed and slid into it. Oh, how cold the sheets were ! - 
And the pillows were so hard ! He tried not to think about 
his sorrow ; and as if that might help to keep it out, he 
pulled the covers up over his head. His mother was in 
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making him a warm drink. While she pre- 

Eugene, feeling himself sheltered, at last began 

. With his handkerchief he wiped his eyes as 

ars flowed... The dream of the white rabbits was 

ver. Finished. His dream shattered, his soul crippled, 
ittle boy wept over the long vista of suffering he had 
foreseen — the terrible suffering of knowing that 


Translated from the French 
by Fairu Maris. 
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by SOLITA SOLANO 


The Bois de Boulogne was as tidy as an artificial 
forest of a tapestry. There were no unicorns here though, 
but creditable swans that floated on the lagoon, then 
emerged dry from the water to imitate along the shore 
the waddling motions of babies learning to walk between 
nurses and trees. Men, dressed either in the monocle of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain or in the form fitting coat 
of the Rue des Ecoles, strolled in mutual examination 
of the women they flanked, moving as if in the re=% 
stricted space of a music hall’s promenoir, while from 
the bridle path and at a refined trot, riders like 
actors surveyed their audience, in search perhaps of 
an acquaintance to overwhelm and ignore in that 
convention which, encouraging snobbery, prohibits 
salutations from the stage to friends that are sitting 
Tet rOuL..<° a 

Kept from their mysterious winter occupations by 
a warm October, cochers in enamelled hats, dented but 
celebrant, made up for the slow pace of their horses’ 
by the incessant snapping of their whips, cracking them 
as enthusiastically as Rosario played her castanets, 
drawing the attention of vulgar taxicabs to the aristo- 


(1) Extract from a novel about to be published. 
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cracy of the victoria that was passing slowly from the 
life of the streets, as proudly apart from modernity as 
‘one of those birds’eye old noblemen of the Rue Barbet- 
de-Jouy who totters forth every Tuesday to keep his 
appointment with his hairdresser. 
Anthony’s taxi penetrated to the centre of the do- 
-mestic forest where leaves floated down upon the road 
every season like cards scattered in the flight of an 
airplane advertising terrestrial wares. A wind refriger- 
ated by the trees sighed against his face as he contem- 
plated an empty background of foliage. Without Ro- 
-sario at his side he felt alone in France, an upstart 
American who passed before an old beauty preserved 
for future savants in this ancient design, as a manu- 
script is locked away in a country’s archives, labelled 
** Not to be read until A. D. 3500. ”’ He felt as far 
removed from this history and legend as he sometimes 
seemed from Rosario when he held her in his arms. 
After all, he could never belong here. His place was 
really in a newer, cruder country among men he dis- 
liked — his commercial compatriots to whom the im- 
portant outlooks of the day were ham and eggs, the 
8:23 car, mail and dictation, the rising cost of mate- 
rials, conferences, beefsteak and golf. 
_ The sunlight, seeping through the density of this 
classic forest whose branches had thus embraced through 
centuries, cooling the blood of passing kings, darkening 
the wounds of duelists, deposited its solar gold on the 
highest leaves and, having paid its colors as levy to 
autumn, penetrated the shadows as if they were the 
colder green clarity that lies quiet under water. Two 
peasant women, their costumes unchanged by time 
like the trees, stood aside for modernity to pass and 
leave them to their own century. He stared at the 
younger because her eyes were as black as Rosario’s. 
The trees began to thin, the road became an avenue, 
urban with the fumes of gasoline and with the women 
_ that walked there because their dogs needed exercise, 
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sirl came along on a bicycle singing ‘‘ Nous irons 4 
ep ” Manon reduced to two wheels. On the sky 
ahead he saw the signpost of the Arc de Triomphe that 
indicated the way to Rosario-home. But the chauffeur 
disregarded this command in stone. He swung his wheel, 
turned back into the populated solitude of the Bois 
and shook his head when Anthony knocked on the 
glass, as if he, an expert on ozone, were the proper 
judge of his fare’s necessities. > ; 
Anthony turned up his coat collar and resigned himself 
to a further airing. The descending mist that bathed 
the trees chilled him and to protect himself he thought 
of Rosario’s promise. Warmer then, he began to paint 
the future as his grandfather had painted houses, with 
a wide brush dipped into rosy paint. And as no future. 
would matter if it did not contain Rosario, the sun _ 
and the disappearance of Ramon Torres, he arranged | 
for Rosario to live with him at Cannes, for perpetual 
sunshine to warm the Riviera and for a tidal wave to 
sweep over South America and clear it of a false and- 
dangerous race. 
1 

| 
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From so unearthly a future, his mind grasped at the 
past, the solidity of his contempt for it and everything 
it contained — his ugly town, his own character, the © 
home he hated, the traits he had received at adoles- — 
cence from his father — selfishness, laziness, dishonesty. — 
He was a cheat who by winking at a doctor had insti- — 
tuted the myth of a weak heart so that he might have — 
leisure to read novels and make love to women. How 
true it was that he was capable of nothing generous 
or noble and that nothing could move him except ab- 
stractions and the sorrows of literature. He was sure that | 
the sight of a starving woman with a baby in her arms 
could get money from him but not the emotion that 
he would give to the smallest of his own misfortunes: 
He wished he were capable of throwing himself at the 
feet of such a woman, weeping for her, begging her to 
forgive him, taking her to the nearest restaurant — 
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it th ye acts had performed only for women with 
hom he had been in love. i 
Again the Arc de Triomphe, a stone bow in the sky 
but without the colors of hope. The chauffeur saw it, 
too, and turned upon it the back of his taxicab. An- 
thony let down the window and pommeled the man’s 
shoulder. No diminution of speed but a cloud of dust 
resulted. He shouted into his ear. 
 « Retournez hotel. Promenade finie. 
The chauffeur smiled patronizingly “ Mais non, mais 
non. Vous avez encore une heure. ” 
- « Une heure? ”’ = 
> «La dame m’a chargé de vous promener pendant na 
deux heures et pour rien au monde de vous permettre a 
de rentrer avant cing heures. ” . 
Anthony felt himself falling. He crashed to the ground 
and picked himself up, back and limbs broken. Only * 
his fingers seemed strong and unharmed as they twisted e 
‘the frayed collar of the chauffeur’s coat and by it, as Ba 
if it were the wheel, steered the taxi toward Room ja 
_ 37 and his suspicions. aa 
 Rosario’s key was not on its hook. He took his own i 
and, ignoring the lift for fear it would stop between 
floors, ran upstairs. The maid Simone was singing as 
she cleaned the corridor. “ C’est jeun-e — uhuh sait 
_ pas — uhuhuh — uh-uh sait pas. Bon soir, monsieur. ”’ 
Because she stood there, pail and brushes placed in 
the middle of the floor like a reception committee, he 
could not listen at Rosario’s door. He was obliged to 
knock, like a polite visitor, at a barricade he wanted 
to break through like an outraged husband of the 70's. 
A silence like an admission of guilt surrounded the 
- dancer who at all other times could be heard singing 
_ through ail her activities like a cook. He knocked again, 
then pounded. 
* Rosario, Rosario! ” 
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Simone looked at him, gathered together he g 
ments and put them behind her skirts like frightened 
children. He placed his ear to the crack of the door, 
A sound of leaves or silk. A breeze through curtains 
or a whisper. Bare feet on the carpet or his imagination, 
This time his cries were sufficiently loud to arouse a 
gigolo across the hall who had never arisen in his life 
before seven o’clock in the evening. His stupefied face 
joined the collection of objects placed for safety behind 
the maid’s peasant back. ( 

The door opened and he sprang inside. He saw Ro 
sario’s red kimona, her exaggerated yawn, a rumpled 
bed, an open window to the balcony. He smelled her 
perfume, odor of deception. 

‘** Why didn’t you let me in? ” 

She yawned again. ‘“‘ I was asleep, chico. ”’ q 

** Don’t lie. You never sleep in the afternoon. ”’ His 
legs were trembling. He sat down but maintained his 
dignity of accuser by arm and finger that pointed at 
her face. ** You told the chauffeur to keep me out till 
five o’clock. Why ? ” 

Rosario’s eyes were amazed, innocent, even ascetic. 
Their wonder at his anger was that with which one . 
beholds for the first time the Alps or the wickedness _ 
of this world. 

“* Chico, you looked ill. I thought the air — ” F 

‘* Your Argentine was in here when I knocked. Where _ 
did he go? ” ; 

Rosario lifted a shoulder. Her face looked weary, ~ 
disillusioned with life and the ways of men. “ You're — 
mad. There’s no one here. See for yourself. ”’ 4 

Anthony saw. He saw again her kimona, her bed, © 
her air of ingratiation, her only novelty today. He saw — 
also the open window. He walked toward it slowly, | 
wishing he could weep and be forgiven like a good — 
believer. His teeth biting his lip, he stood on the bal- — 
cony. Empty. The windows on either side were closed 
and their shutters drawn against curiosity and the 
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of duped. Below him lay a pleasant street 
f shops and houses, peaceful Utrillo fronts, painted 
vords of commerce. Once Rosario had promised she 


would never deceive him with another man. But that ae. 
had been in a dream. Today she had promised. a 
- He came back and stood before her with crossed Rs: 


arms and bitter mouth, the traditional defeated attitude 
so familiar to Rosario that she gave him what she had 
given his predecessors, until now withheld from him — 
a confession. 
- « Chico, I prefer to be with you than any other man. 
At the moment it seems I have a béeguin for Ramon. a 
Please to go away for a week, fifteen days. I'll telegraph es 
you when it is finished. ” = 
~ The enormity of her frankness suffocated him. His 
first bath in the sea had been like this, a breaker that & 
“had struck at his breath, smothered him with cold and ¥ 
violence. Then he had struggled to move against an 2 
element stronger than himself as he now fought, chok- 
ing, to answer Rosario, waving his arms, shaking the 
water from his eyes. 
« No — you can’t — my God, Rosario — 
She left him to sink while she powdered her nose 
at the dressing table. He stared at her, still: moving 
his hands before him, knowing that only he among all 
the other men she had known could be chosen for such 
a proposal. Only he would have stayed to listen further. 
It was shameful. It was inexorable. It was vicious. 
He struck her arm, snatched away her silver box, 
threw it down. From the floor it sprayed them and the 
room with a fine white snow. 
* Damn you — ” 
“* Go out of my room! ” 
He saw her arm draw back, felt a blow on his mouth. 
_ Within him another battle began, instinct against tra- 
_ dition. Go forever, or stay to beat Rosario ? He threw 
her against a chair and stood over her, exchanging looks 
- with her as jugglers throw each other knives. He thought 
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She dttuck ha again. Go out, ed od 
Her hate opened his veins. He felt as if he v 
ened was that of death. — 
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that the door he o 
« Adios, tonto, ”’ and spat at his he 


Rosario cried, 
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STUDIES IN CONVERSATION 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


Ate there six. 
Or another question 
Are there six 
Or another question. 
Are there six. 
Or another question. 
Are there six. 
Or another question. 


studies in conversation. 


_ Practicing, practice makes perfect. Practicing, perfect, 
practicing to make it perfect. Practice, perfect, practice. 
As perfect. Practice. Perfect. Practice. 
_ Introducing practicing introducing practicing, prac- 
ticing, introducing, practice introducing. Introducing 
practicing. Practicing introducing. 
Not at all. 
When there is no reason for it, when is there no reason 
for it. When there is a reason for it. When is there a 
reason for it. It is not needed at all. It was not as it was 
not, as it was not, no need to cry and no need to cry. 
It was there that and have it for that. In decision. 
Opposite to it, as it is opposite to it, for it, for it and 
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opposite to it, opposite to it and , for it, op 
to it, opposite to it, for it. es ae 
Before it, before it and in respect to it respect for it, 
and in respect to it, before it and before it, before it 
is begun. And before it is begun and seconds. _ 5 
Assist her. Assist her or to assist. Ought to assist ought 
she to assist. Ought she to assist her. Ought she to assist ; 
assist her. So nearly buying, so nearly living, so nearly 
seeing, so nearly seeing being, so nearly being buying 
so neary being or nearly buying or so nearly, or so near- 
ly buying, seeing, or so nearly seeing buying. She was | 
so nearly seeing buying. J 
Might it be occasionally might it occasionally be soon- 
er, might it be as soon, might it be occasionally as_ 
soon might it be as occasionally as that and might it be 
might there be an occasion, might there be this occasion 
for it. Was it nearly mine. 
What. 
What fell. q 
It is remarkable remarkably noticeably remarkable | 
that when we hesitate we make a decision eventually. — 
So much for that. And moreover a great many there are 
a great many instances of it. So questioningly. 
Another no, no no, yes, as yes, it is as yes that she ~ 
speaks, she speaks it is as yes as yes that as yes that she ~ 
speaks. It is as she speaks. 4 
After, find her, find her afterwards. Afterwards find 
her. Afterwards and find her. 
Weeks for weeks. A week and for a week. In a week. — 
No notion of what it is. 
More than once. 
Not, not asleep. 
Honey cake as awake. q 
Borders borders to a lake borders of alake the borders 
of a lake are those which the border of the lake is the ~ 
border which does not unquestionably present itself. 
And so most often. . 3 
Interestingly. 
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Describe it continuingly and not as a forethought. 
prethoughtfully or thought, or thought or sought. 
‘And why do they settle as hers. So need he. 

In a little and they can can they and in so much. 
Much much much. Coated. And they can can they and 
in so much. 

_ Any way. 

A new violet. 

As opposed to it. 

Fancy and fancying. 

If what is worn and made is made, if seating and 
seated are serious and they said that, if in no case and a 
kept carefully not at all as a gift. a 
Tf a thing has existed for a certain length of time it 5 
js not newly inaugurated. 
So many. 

And so many. Wa 
_ And follow in this way. ee 
- Have to hurry. a 
They have to hurry. a 
They have to hurry to follow in this way. ae 
It says so. a 
As it says so. oe 
What do they put in it. a 
I hear you. 

As pieces. a 
A piece of it. = 
What were the causes of the pleasure they took in it. ire 
_ The first cause of the pleasure they took in it the real a 
cause of the pleasure they took in it was their reason. s 
Their reason is that nearly as much so as can be has e: 
been for and against wishes. Meanwhile, in the meantime a 
not unreasonably very many say so, have it variably, . 4 
if in their way if it is in their way. So much better, it is ve 
so much better that there has been an instance of it. 8 
_ So nearly precisely carried carefully and no more. 
What was meant when they sent it to us, this to us 
what was meant when this was sent when it was sent 
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three as four and no more. And really not any more. 
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as sent, it was sent 
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to us, what was meant when it 
to us. Be 

A god-mother to her her gl ie et A god-father 
to him, his god-father, A god-father a god-mother, her 
god-mother his god-father, his god-mother her god- 
father, her god-mother his god-father. So and so: So and 
so is his god-father. And so her god-mother, as god-mo- 
ther. God-mother to whom and when. - 

This is the question, if the potato which grew in 
that way and in that place and was bought from them and 
sold here, would it if there was reason to explain it any 
way would the explanation be more than eminently 
satisfactory to one and not to the other. Not to one and 
not to the other, In the same way about fish and pre 
sents. Would an explanation which was completel 
satisfactory commit any one altogether. Would it give 
pleasure. Would it mean that to all of those who believe 
sincerely believe that as one rises and as one as two as 


Not any more. Why as much more. Woy ee so much — 
more day-light. This is only because eac likes that shape 
their shape for themselves. 
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THE STOVE 


by VIRGIL GEDDES 


‘a It was raining and Jessie Nordstrom sat on the kit- 
chen floor polishing the stove. She was alone and the 
slow, cold rain made it seem for the first time that it 
was so. 

_ Franklin, her husband, had driven off in the big wa- 


gon to town, nine miles away, taking with him the hired 
man and a load of grain. Eventually, she would hear 
their heavy steps on the porch, then smell their wet 
clothes hanging in the kitchen. 

So she let the polish run carelessly over her fingers. 

When they were first married a friend of her mother’s 

offered the stove to her, and her husband thought it 
would do well enough. There was no knob on the oven 
door and the grates were warped. 

In the beginning, when things seemed to be going all 
right, she often went to town on Saturday afternoons 
with Franklin. But when there was no longer anything 
to talk about between them she found that she could 
take a lot of it out on the stove and the floors. 

_ She had once argued with Franklin about the stove. 
He was an enormous eater and she tried to appeal to 
him by describing the better things she could prepare 
with a new stove. As much as he might agree, he always 
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felt it a principle to oppose her. 
in his own good time. ; ea 

One evening he came into the kitchen tired and over- 
worked and found that supper was not ready. She told 
him that it was the stove, that she could cook nothing 
more with it. Her sudden refusal to go on made him so 
“a angry that he walked into the pantry, put a large slab 
a of meat in the skillet and proceeded to cook it. When 
the steak was nearly done she suddenly rose from her 
place at the further end of the room, where she had been 
watching him, seized it and threw it across the room, 
There was the grease spot on the wall for remembrance. 

That was months ago and now she sat on the floor 
trying to give it a respectable appearance and thinking 
that she would never complain again. At any rate it was 
as good as he said it was. ** It would do. ”’ So she let the 
stove polish run carelessly over her fingers and smeared 
and rubbed it over the hearth and the lids. 

At six o’clock it was still raining. She stood at the 
window watching the little rivers that had formed 
¥ themselves in the soft earth running from the house down 
towards the barn. Then the wagon came into the yard ; 
the two men sitting wet on the wagon seat. They drove 
up to the front gate leading to the house and when they 
started to unload something from the wagon with a horse 
blanket thrown over it, for the first time in her life Jessie 
began to feel afraid. 

They were careful not to set it in the mud. Jessie 
stared at them from the window until they arrived 
almost at the kitchen porch, when she suddenly ran to 
the door. 

‘** Don’t you dare bring that stove in here! ’’ she shout- 
ed at the men, standing with the stove under the eaves” 
of the porch where the water ran fastest. 

The smile on Franklin’s face disappeared. He looked — 
at the hired man and said sullenly, ‘‘ Set her down here. ”’ 

They set the stove directly under the eaves of the 
porch where they were standing, and left it. Before they | 
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and then went on towards the barn. 

polished nickel of the new gas range gleamed in 

ling rain. The water dripping from the eaves 

ou ced off merrily when it hit the bright nickel rounds. 

Jessie got supper on the old stove. Even the incon- 

v enience of walking around the new stove, which sat 

irectly between the door and the pathway, did not 
yrce the subject to be mentioned. 

A month later Jessie noticed the rust was eating into 
the new stove on the porch. She turned and looked at the 
p1d.one. 

That evening at supper she said to Franklin, very 
timidly, ‘“‘ I wonder if you would bring the new stove 
into’ the kitchen. ” 
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“WE ARE NOT MEN OF PLEASURE” 


by MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


It was summer, at harvest time, when the peasants 
thresh their wheat. I had taken some provisions to the 
threshers and was returning to town, almost thirty kilo- 
metres away. The weather was fine. The moon was 
shining. All that was visible was brighter while the 
unseen was blacker than one would have liked. A heavy — 
cloud had arisen suddenly in the west and had covered 
half the sky. Its summit came so close to the moon, 
which was at its zenith, that it looked like a mountain 
whose snowy crest was about to fall. However, when 
it had taken this oblique position, the cloud, which 
was revolving toward the left, seemed stationary. Seek- 
ing its shelter, I got down from the wagon to satisfy 
a need. It was in the open country, A thicket bordered — 
the road, scattered with trees as far as the eye could 
see. I thought I was alone, but I had just stood up 
again when I saw a man running along the thicket — 
toward my wagon. I managed to reach it at the same 
time as he, holding up my trousers with one hand. He _ 
asked me where I was going and if I would take him 
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| me ahs fisadour. ¥ Y said. I looked hint over. 
le was hie cleanshaven, pale-faced, but with con- 
mcingly heavy shoulders and a hard look. I saw no 
oss bility of turning down this companion I had not 
yvanted and whom a strong repugnance caused me to 
fear. He tried to get in behind me but, reins in hand, 
[ pushed him before me toward the footboard and it 
vas I who followed him. His bag worried me. He re- 
ved from it the butt of a wooden implement with 
a copper eyelet which shone more than seemed reason- 
able. 

When we were seated side by side I hung the reins 
over the dashboard in order to leave my hands freer, 
and put myself on guard. Being as sure of the four 
feet of Lisa, my mare, as of my own two, I could sately 
le t her continue by herself. My companion was motion- 
less, his hands on his knees, his bag at his feet. 

_ * What brings you into this part of the country ? ” 
I asked. ** Do you belong here ? What is your trade ? ”’ 

— T’m a locksmith ” , he said. ** I’m returning from 
Orleans and going to Brive. ” 
| “ The devil — on foot ? Then you ‘re broke ? 

** Perhaps not ? I like walking. 

_ * Then why did you ask me to drive you? ”’ 

-* I was tired. 

We became silent. His hands remained quietly on 
his knees. I kept mine in readiness. I said to myself : 
* Either he’ll lean towards his bag to get his gun or 
he’ll grab me by the collar with his left hand. ” In 
any case, | knew what I should do. 

Suddenly, at the turning of a neighboring road, I 
heard a noise. We were in sight of Glenic. I knew 
everybody there and I recognized Jean Billet, who was 
a out of his house. A faint hope crossed my 
min 

-“ Jean, come on to town with me, ” I said. “ Busy- 
Body will bring back your cart alone and you'll get 
to sleep a couple of hours earlier. ” 
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my gloomy companion by oun at the Jatt 
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the corner of my eye. But in the darkness Jean - 
saw nothing and said he was going to a housewarmin, 
at Glenic and that he would not be back until dawr 
and drunk. My hope faded away with Jean Billet’ 
cart and its load of furniture and songs. For three a 0« 
metres, silence, immobile hands. As 

As we were about to arrive in Saint-Fiel, two sro 
tesque horsemen loomed up far along the road in cloak 
and pointed hoods. I saw the man start, taking from 
his pocket a huge white handkerchief which he spreac 
over his face like a table cloth before blowing his nose 
When he had blown his nose, he still kept the hands 
kerchief over his face, his head supported by his hand, 
as though he had a toothache. Moreover, his gesture . 
were accompanied by a disquieting solemnity. The gem 
darmes passed. I said, ‘‘ Are your teeth hurting you ? ” 
** Yes, ” he said, “ ‘dreadfully. * But at this momen 
the gendarmes turned away from us in the direction 
of Saint-Fiel and took up a gallop. We found ourselves 
once more alone. Hardly had the last hood disappeared 
behind the thicket when my companion took down 
his handkerchief. In an arrogant tone I remarked * 01 
his haste : 

eas your toothache over ? ” 

** Yes, ” he said. “* It was only a twinge. ” 7 

“I’m more inclined to believe you were afraid of 
the gendarmes. Have you some reason for keeping away 
from them ? ” . 

At La Pouillade a tavern opened on the side of | a 
hill and I recognized in: the doorway the fat face of 
Jules Bardon, the baker. 

“ Hey, Paul, ’ he cried, “ Come on in and have 
some fun. I’m paying .All the girls from the whorehousé 
at Chaminadour are out in the garden, I brought the m 
over here to give them a little fresh air, ” 

I asked for nothing better than to get out. The, ’ vO: 
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an were ali eady clamoring around us. I was served 
cognac and my companion an absinthe ; but, as soon 
oe saw the fellow in the arms of a hooker, with his 
s, still full, in front of him, I rushed outside without 
aiting to empty my own class. However, as I was 
out to put my foot in the wagon on the left and was 
already whipping the beast my companion leaned on 
he footboard at the right and sat down on the seat 
at the same time as I. 
All right ’’, I said. 
_ Bardon, calling out, followed us with his disappoin- 
ted women. I was furious : the man calm. I turned to- 
ward him and said, ‘“‘ Do you know that I am getting 
ired of your manners, your shoulders, your bag and 
the end of your weapon, your silence, your fear of gen- 
darmes ? You may be afraid of gendarmes but I’m 
not afraid of you. If you move hand or foot 1’ll floor 
au," 
4 He Jooked at me with a menacing air and said: “ I 
dike to deal with a man. Give me your hand. ” 
I gave him my hand. ‘ Who are you? ”’ I asked. 
* So that I can at least know who I’m driving. ”’ 
* T could lie to you, ”’ he said. ** But I’m not afraid 
that you will give me away, since you are a man like 
myself who isn’t afraid of anything or anybody, not 
even of me. You are strong and you wouldn’t swear 
to keep quiet but you will keep quiet all the same... 
All right ! I’m Dunois the Angel, son of the grocer at 
Brive. If you have no dealings with my father I’m very 
surprised and if you haven’t heard about me I’m even 
more so. 
I was paralyzed with fright. 
_ He went on: * Sentenced to twenty years of hard 
labor for killing my father’s wife six years ago, I have 
just escaped for the third time from the Guyane. Above 
_ everything, it was my father that I promised to get. 
I will get him. I didn’t escape to be free. My liberty 
only interests me until Sunday evening. Today is 
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purpose. My minutes are counted out é 
I would rather break my way back through the walls 
of the prison than have you give me up. He must be 
dead not later than Sunday and, as soon as it’s done, 
I’ll give myself up to the police. ”’ 

After this declaration, which had nothing oratorical 
about it, he hid none of the details of his project from 
me, showing me his plans for escape, his maps, his” 
scates traced out to a millimetre with a bit of coal, 
some matches and sealing wax, his timetable enumer- 
ating his relays and resources. When he had _ finished 
talking we were in Chaminadour. I suggested to him, 
as a test, to get out at a road which was not his. He 
looked at me smiling: “* We havent yet come to thel 
Lardillier road we ought to take ”’; and it was he, him= 
self, in a country he had never seen before, who stopped 
me at the right road. We said goodbye. Before turning, 
he muttered as though he were joking : “* I’m only sore _ 
about one thing. I’ve been thirsty for three days and 
you kept me from drinking: it’s been six years since 
I’ve seen a woman and you didn’t give me time to take 
a whack at one of them. But it’s better so. Thanks I’m_ 
stronger for what I have to do and anyway we aren’t 
like the others, are we ? We are not men of pleasure 
but of duty. ”’ | 

If I were to say that I touched the hand of this man 
without respect, I should be lying, and if I had betrayed 
him I should have despised myself. I gave him up to 
Providence and said nothing. 

Saturday I learned that he had been arrested, but 
Sunday morning he got away for the fourth time and 
Sunday evening he killed his father before giving him-_ 
self up to the police as he had promised. 


Translated from the French 
by MAIVE SAGE. 
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~ CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
IN PROGRESS " 


by JAMES JOYCE 


» So? 

_ Who do you no tonigh, lazy and gentleman ? 

The echo is where in the back of the wodes ; callhim 
forth ! 

_ (Shaun Mac Irewick, briefdragger, for the concern of 
Messrs. Jhon Jhamieson and Song, rated one hundrick 
‘and thin per storehundred on this nightly quisquiquock 
of the twelve apostrophes, set by Jockit Mic Ereweak. 
He misunderstruck an aim of number three of them 
and left his free natural ripostes to four of them in their 
own fine artful disorder). 

- 1. What secondtonone myther rector and maximost 
bridgesmaker was the first to rise taller through his 
-beanstale than the bluegum baobabbaun or the gigan- 
teous Wellingtonia Sequoia; went nudiboots with trou- 
ters into a liffeyette when she was barely in her trick- 
lies ; was well known to claud a conciliation cap onto 
the esker of his hooth; sports a chainganger’s albert 
‘solemenly over his hullender’s epulence ; thought he 
eighed a new ton when there felled his first lapapple ; 
gave the heinousness of choice to everyknight betwixt 


(1) The first five installments of Mr Joyce’s new work appeared in the 
April, May, June, July and August numbers, respectively, of transition. 
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yesterdicks and twomaries ; had sevenal successiveco 
loured serebanmaids on the same big white drawrir g- 
roam horthrug ; is a Willbeforce to this hour at house 
as he was in heather ; pumped the catholick wartrey and 
shocked the prodestung boyne ; killed his own hungery 
self in anger as a young man, found fodder for five 
when allmarken rose goflooded ; bred manyheaded 
stepsons for one leapyourown taughter ; is too funny for 
a fish and has too much outside for an insect ; like a 
heptagon crystal emprisoms trues and fruss for us; 
is infinite swell in unfitting induments; once was he 
shovelled and once was he arsoned and once was he 
inundered and she hung him out billbailey ; hasa quad- 
rant cin his tile to tell Toler ead a’clog it is; bears a 
raaven gueulant on a fjeld duiv ; ruz the halo off his: 
varlet when he appeared to his shecook ; as Haycock, 
Emmet Boaro, Toaro, Osterich, Mangy and Skunk ; 
pressed the beer of aled age out of the nettles of rashness ; 
put a roof on the lodge for Hymn and a coq in his pot” 
for homo ; was dapifer then pancircensor then hortifex | 
magnus ; went puffing from king’s brugh to new cus-_ 
toms, doffing the topper off him to every breach of all 
size ; has his seat of justice, his house of mercy, his 
corn o’copious and his stacks a’rye ; won the freedom 
of new yoke for the minds of jugoslaves ; acts active, 
meddles in passivism and is a monster of selfridgeous- 
ness; pours a laughsworth of his illformation over a 
Jarmsworth of salt; he stands in a lovely park, sea is” 
not far, importunate towns of X, Y and Z are easily 
over reached; is an excresence to civilised humanity 
and but a wart on Europe; wanamade singsigns to 
soudsense an yit he wanna git all his flesch nuemaid > 
motts truly prural and plusible ; lusteth ath he listeth 
the cleah whithpeh of a themise; is a prince of the 
fingallian in a hiberniad of hoolies; has a hodge to 
wherry him and a francy to curry him and a brabanson — 
for his beeter and a fritz at his switch ; was waylaid — 
of a parker and beschotten by a buckeley ; kicks lintils 
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hen he’s cuppy and casts Jacob’s arroroots, dime after 
dime, to poor childer on his parish reads the charms 
i H. C. Endersen, all the weaks of his evenin and the 
erimes of Ivaun the Taurrible every strongday morn; 
stocks dry puder for the Ill people and gilt pills for 
all the Pale ; gave his mundyfoot to Miserius, her pinch 
to Anna Livia, that superfine pigtail to Cerisia Cerosia 
and quid rides to Titius, Caius and Sempronius ; made 
the man who had no notion of shopkeepers feel he’d 
rather play the duke than play the gentleman; shot 
two queans and shook three caskles when he won his 
game of dwarfs; soaps you soft to your face and 
slaps himself when he’s badend; owns the bulgiest 
_bungbarrel that ever was tiptapped in the privace 
of the Mullingar Inn; was born with a nuasilver 
tongue in his mouthe and went round the coast of 

Tron with his lift hand to the scene; raised but two 
fingers and yet smelt it would day; for whom it is 
easier to found a see in Ebblannah than for I or 
you to find a dubbeltye in Dampsterdump ; to live 
with whom is a lifemayor and to know whom a liberal 
education ; was dipped in Hoily Olives and chrysm- 
ed in Scent Otooles ; hears cricket on the earth but 
annoys the life out of predikants ; still turns the dure’s 
ear of Darius to the now thoroughly infurioted one of 
God ; made Man with juts that jerk and minted money 
mong maney ; likes a six acup pudding when he’s come 
whome sweetwhome ; was dubbed out of joke and limned 
in raw ochre ; has come through all the eras of livsadven- 
ture from moonshine and shampaying down to clouts 
and pottled porter ; with one touch of nature set a veiled 
world agrin and went within a sheet of tissuepaper of 
the option of three gaols ; who could see at one blick 
a saumon taken with a spear, hunters pursuing a doe, 
a swallowship in full sail, a whyterobe lifting a host ; 
faced flappery like old King Cnut and turned his back 
like Cincinnatus ; is a farfar and morefar and a hoar 
father Nakedbucker in villas old as new; sits aquart 
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and cracks aquaint when it’s flaggin in town and on 
haven ; blows whiskery around the head but thinks 
stout upon his feet ; stutters fore he falls and goes mad — 


entirely when he’s waked ; is Timb to the pearly morn 


and Tomb to the mourning night ; and an he had the | 


best bunbaked bricks in bould Babylon for his lusting- 
plays he’d be lost for the want of his wan wubblin wall ? 

Answer : Finn Mac Cool ! 

2. Does your mutter know your mike ? 

Answer — When I turn meoptics, from suchurban 
prospects, ’tis my filial’sb osom, doth behold with pride, 
that pontificator, and circumvallator, with his dam night 
garrulous slipt by his side. Ann alive, the lisp of her, 
‘twould grig mountains whisper her and the bergs of 
Iceland melt in waves of fire, and her spoon-me-spon- 
dees, and her drickle-me-ondenees, make the Rageous 
Ossean, kneel and quaff a lyre! If Dann’s dane, Ann’s 
dirty, if he’s plane she’s purty, if he’s fane, she’s flirty, 
with her auburnt streams, and her coy cajoleries, and 
her dabblin drolleries, for to rouse his rudderup, or to 
drench his dreams. If hot Hammurabi, or cowld Cle- 
siastes, could espy her pranklings, they’d burst bounds 
agin, and renounce their ruings, and denounce their 
doings, for river and iver, and a night. Amin ! 

3. Which title is the true-to-type motto-in-lieu for 
that Tick for Teac thatchment painted witt weth one 
darkness, where asnake is under clover and birds aprowl 
are in the rookeries and a magda went to monkishouse 
and a riverpaard was spotted, which is not Whichcroft 
Whorort not Ousterholm Dreyschiuss not Haraldsby, 
grocer, not Vatandean, vintner, not Houseboat and Hive 
not Knox-atta-Belle not O’Faynix Coalprince not Wohn 
Squarr Roomyeck not Ebblawn Downes not Le Decer 
Le Mieux not Benjamin’s Lea not Tholomew’s Whad- 
dingtun gnot Antwarp gnat Musca not Corry’s not Weir’s 
not The Arch not The Smug not The Dotch House not 
The Uval nothing Grand nothing Splendid (Grahot or 
Spletel) nayther Erat Est Erit noor Non michi sed lu- 
cefro ? 
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Answer — Thine obesity, O civilian, hits the felicitude 
of ourorb! 

4, What Irish capitol city (a dea o dea!) of two 
syllables and six letters, with a deltic origin and a nuin- 
ous end, (ah dust oh dust !) can boost of having a) the 
most extensive public park in the world, b) the most 
expensive brewing industry in the world, c) the most 
expansive peopling thoroughfare in the world, d) the 
most phillohippuc theobibbous paupulation in the 
world: and harmonise your responses ? 

Answer: a) Delfas. And*when ye'll hear the gould 
hommers of my heart, my floxy loss, bingbanging again 
the ribs of yer resistance and the tenderbolts of my rivets 
working to your destraction ye ll be sheverin wi’ all 
_ yer dinful sobs when we'll go riding acope-acurly, you 
with yer orange garland and me with my conny cordial, 
- down the greaseways of rollicking into the waters of 
wetted life. b) Dorhqk. And sure where can you have 
such good old chimes anywhere, and leave you, as on the 
Mash and how’tis I would be engaging you with my 
_ plovery soft accents and descanting upover the scene 
_ beunder me of your loose vines in their hairafall with 
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them two loving loofs braceleting the slims of your ankles 
and your mouth’s flower rose and sinking ofter the soap- 
stone of silvry speech. c) Nublid. Isha, why wouldn't we 
_ be happy, avourneen, on the mills’money he’ll soon be 

leaving you as soon as I’ve my own owned brooklined 
_ Georgian mansion’s lawn to recruit upon by Doctor 

Cheek’s special orders and my copper’s pantful of soy- 

beans and Irish in my east hand and a James’s Gate in 

my west, after all the errears and erroriboose of embott- 
led history, and your goodself churning over the new- 
~ leaved butter (more power to you), the choicest and the 
b cheapest from Atlanta to Oconee, while I'll be drowsing 
in the gaarden. d). Dalway. I hooked my thoroughgoing 
 trotty the first down Spanish Place, Mayo I make, 
- Tuam I take, Sligo’s sleek but Galway’s grace. Holy 
~ eel and Sainted Salmon, chucking chub and ducking 
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the lane. abcd) A bell a bell on J d 
be’ll go massplon pristmoss speople, Shand praise gon 
ness our fayst moan neople, our prame Shandeepen, pay 
name muy feepence, moy nay non Aeguallllllll! 

5. Whad slags of a loughladd would retten smutty-— 
flesks, emptout old mans, melk vitious geit, scareoff 
jackinjills fra tiddle anding, smoothpick waste papish— 
pastures, insides man outsiders angell, sprink dirted 
water around village, newses, tobaggon and sweeds, 
plain general kept, louden on the kirkpeal, foottreats — 
given to malafides, outshriek hyelp hyelf nor his hair — 
efter buggelawrs, innhome daymon, outhouse dinell, — 
might underhold three barnets, putzpolish crotty bottes, 
nightcoover all fireglims, serve’s time till baass,.grindst- 
one his kniveses, fullest boarded, lewd man of the 
method of godliness, perchance he nieows and thans 
sits in the spoorwaggen, X. W. C. A. on Z. W. C, U., 
will, on advices, be bacon or stable hand, must begripe 
fullstandingly irers’ langurge, jublander or northquain 
bigger prefurred, all duties, kine rights, family fewd, 
outings fived, may get earnst, no get combitsch, 
profusional drinklords to please obstain, he is fatherlow 
soundigsed inmoodmined pershoon but aleconnerman, 
nay, /hal must he isn’t ? 

Answer — Pore ole Joe! 

6. What means the saloon slogan Summon In The 
Housesweep Dinah ? 

Answer — Galory bit of the sales of Cloth nowand 
I have to beeswax the bringing in all the claub of the 
porks to us how I thawght I knew his arthurgruff stain on 
the flowers of the liloleum if me ask and ean could 
speak like Big Whittingdon and he called by me midd en 
name [ am your honey honeysugger phwhtphwht tha 
Bay and who bruk the dandleass and who seen the 
blackcullen jam for Tomorrha’s big pickneck I hope 
it’ll pour prais the Climate of all Ireland I heard the 
grackles and J skimming the crock on all your sang- 
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widges fippence per leg per drake and who eight the 
Jast of the goosebellies that was mowlding from hoo- 
_ pincoff years and who leff that there and who put that 
here and who let the kilkenny stale the chop and whowas- 
_ it youwasit propped the pot in the yard and whatinthe 
-nameofsen lukeareyou rubbinthe sideofthe flureofthe 
_Jobbywith Shite ! will you have a plateful ? 
7. Who are those component partners of our societate, 
the doorboy, the cleaner, the sojer, the crook, the 
 squeezer, the lounger, the curman, the tourabout, the 
mussroomsniffer, the bleakablue tramp, the funpowther- 
_ plother, the christymansboxer, from their pres sales and 
» Donnybrook prater and Roebuck’s campos and the Ager 
Arountown and Crumeglen’s grassy but Kimmage’s 
champ and Ashtown fields and Cabra fields and Finglas 
fields and Santry fields and the feels of Raheny and 
their fails and Baldoygle to them who are latecomers 
all the year’s round by anticipation, are the porters 
of the passions in virtue of retroratiocination, and, 
contributting their conflingent controversies of diffe- 
rentiation, unify their voxes in a vote of vaticina- 
tion, who crunch the crusts of comfort due to depre- 
dation, drain the mead for misery to incur intoxication, 
condone every evil by practical justification and condam 
any good to its own gratification, who are ruled, roped, 
duped and driven by those numen fateful changending 
constancies the feedkeekers at cur free laws, Fors For- 
sennal Finds Clusium ! nightly consternation, fortnightly 
fornication, monthly miserecordation and omniannual 
recreation, Matey, Teddy, Simon, Jorn, Pedher, Andy, 
Barty, Philly, Jamesy Mor and Tom, Matt and Jakes 
Mac Carty ? 

Answer — The Morphios ! 

8. And how war yore maggies ? 

Answer — They war loving, they love laughing, they 
laugh weepiag, they weep smelling, they smell smiling, 
they smile hating, they hate thinking, they think feeling, 
they feel tempting, they tempt daring, they dare wait- 
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ing, they wait taking, they take thanking,’ they thank 
seeking, as born for lorn in lore of love to live and wive 
by wile and rile by rule of ruse ’reathed rose and hose 
hol’d home, yeth cometh elope year, coach and four, 
Sweet Peck-at-my-Heart picks one man more. ‘ 

9. Now, to be on anew and basking again in the pana- 
roma of all flores of speech, if a human being duly fati- 
gued by his dayety in the sooty, having plenxty off © 
time on his gouty hands and vacants of space at his 
sleepish feet and as hapless behind the dreams of — 
accuracy as any camelot prince of dinmurk, were at © 
this auctual futule preteriting unstant, in the states 
of suspensive exanimation, accorded, through the eye 
of a noodle, with an earsighted view of old hopeinhaven ~ 
with all the ingredient and egregiunt whights and ways 
to which in the curse of his persistence the course of his 
tory will had been having recourses, the reverberration — 
of knotcracking awes, the reconjungation of nodebind- 
ing ayes, the redissolusingness of mindmouldered ease ~ 
and the thereby hang of the Hoel of it, could such a none, 
whiles even led comesilencers to comeliewithhers and 
till intempestuous Nox should catch the gallicry and 
spot lucan’s dawn, byhold at ones what is’ main and 
why tis twain, how one once meet melts in tother wants 
poignings, the sap rising, the foles falling, the nimb now 
nihilant round the girlyhead so becoming, the wrestless 
in the womb, all the rivals to allsea, shakeagain, O disas- 
ter ! shakealose, Ah how starring ! but Heng’s got a bit 
of Horsa’s nose and Jeff’s got the signs of Ham round 
his mouth and the beat that spun beautiful pales as it 
palls, what roserude and oragious grows gelb and greem, 
blue out the ind of of it ! Violet’s dyed ! then what would 
that fargazer seem to seemself to seem seeming of, dimm 
it all ? 

Answer — A collideorscape ! 

10. What bitter’s love but yurning, what’ sour love- — 
mutch but a bref burning till shee that drawes dothe — 
smoake retourne ? 
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JAMES’ JOYCE 
~ Answer : I know, pepette, of course, dear, but listen, 
precious ! Thanks, pette, those are lovely, delicious ! 
But mind the wind, sweet ! What exquisite hands you 
have, you angiol, if you didn’t gnaw your nails, isn’t 
‘it a wonder you’re not achamed of me, you pig, you 
perfect little pigaleen ! Il] nudge you in a minute! | 
bet you use her best French cream to make them look 
‘so rosetop glowstop nostop. When I think of that 
Clancarbry, the foodbrawler, of the sociationist party 
and all his fourteen other maulers. Stoop a little closer, 3 
fealse ! Delicious simply ! I haven’t fell so turkish for a: 
ages and ages ! Extraordinary ! Why, what are they all, . 
the mucky lot of them only ? Peppt ! That’s right, hold 
it steady! Poo! What are you nudging for? No, I 
"just thought you were. Listen, loviest ! Of course it was 
too kind of you, miser, to remember my sighs in shockings 
~ and look what the fool bought and I'll always in always 
: remind of snappy new girters with my very best gloves 
- even if he was to be vermillion miles my youth to live 
on, creaking around on his old shanks axle like a crosty 
old cornquake. Airman, waterwag, terrier, blazer! I’m 
_ fine, thanks ever ! O mind you poo fingies ! Mummum ! 
I’m terribly sorry, I swear to you I am ! May you never 
see me in my birthday pelts and that her blanches 
-mainges may rot leprous off her whatever winking 
-maggis I’ll bet by your cut you go chasting after with 
all the glass on her and the jumps in her stomewhere ! Of 
course I know, pettest, you’re so learningful and consi- 
_derate in yourself, you long cold cat you ! Please to meek 
“my acquointance ! Codling, snakelet, iciclist ! My diaper 
_has more life to it ! Who drowned you in drears, man, or 
are you pillale with ink ? Can’t you read my dazzled 
eyes through me true ? Count all your quick of my rhy- 
thmic ticks, pore into me, volumes, spell me stark and 
“here me swooning, transname me loveliness, now and 
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here me for all times ! I’d risk a policeman passing by, 
- Magrath or even that beggar of a boots at the Post. The 
flame ? O, pardone ! That was what ? Ah, did you speak, 
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how my highness would jump to make you flame your 
halve a bannan in two when I’drun my blazing torchig F | 
through (to adore me there and then cease to be ?) Your 
hairmejig if you had one ! If I am laughing with you? 
No, lovingest, I’m not so dying to take my rise out of | 
you. It’s only because I’m only any girl, you lovely — 
fellow of my dreams, and because old somebooby is not — 
4 roundabout, my trysting of the tulipies, like that puff 
pape bucking Daveran assoiling us behinds, and because, — 
you pluckless lankaloot, I hate the very thought of the © 
thought of you and because, dearling, of course, adorest, — 
was always meant for an engindear which please busi- — 
ness now won’t be long. Ever so sorry! I beg your | 
pardon, I was listening to every treasuried word I said — 
fell from my dear mot’s lip otherwise how could I sece 
what you were thinking of our granny 2? Move your ~ 
mouth towards minth, more, preciousest, more on more » 
Don’t be a, I’m not going to! Sh! nothing! A cricri 7 
somewhere ! Buybuy ! I’m fly ! Let them, their whole 
four courtships ! Let them, Bigbawl and his boosers’ 
eleven makes twelve. And my waiting twenty classbirds, 
sittins on their stiles ! There’s Ada, Bett, Celia, Delia, 
Ena, Fretta, Gilda, Hilda, Ita, Jess, Katty, Lou, Mina, 
Nippa, Opsy, Poll, Queenie, Ruth, Saucy, Trix, Uma, 
Vela, Wanda, Xenia, Yva, Zulma, Phoebe, Thelma. 
And Mee! When their bride was married all my belles 
began to ting. A ring a ring a rosaring | Then everyone 
will hear of it. Bright pigeons all over the whirrld will — 
fly. We keeps all and sundry papers. In the limelight, — 
O my darling ! No, I swear to you by all | hold secret — 
from my world and in my underworld and.all the other — 
wonderwearlds ! Close your, nutmust look ! Now open, 
pet, your lips, pepette, like I used my sweet parted lips- | 
abuss with Dan Holohan taught me, pipetta mia, when — 
you learned me the linguo to melt. Whowham would! 
have ears like ours, the blackhaired. Do you like that, — 
silenziosa? Are you enjoying, my life, my love? Is j 
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t not divinely deluscious ? Misi, misi! I am enjoying 
t still, I swear Iam ! Why do you prefer its in these dark 
ets, if why may ask, my sweetykins ? Sh sh ! Longears 
is flying. No, sweetissest, why would that ennoy me ? 
But don’t ! Your delighted lips, love, be careful ! Mina 
my duvetyne dress above all! So, so, my precious ! 
0, I know the cost, chare! Don’t tell me! If I 
sell whose, dears? Was I sold here’ tears? How 
‘awful! I wouldn’t not for all the juliettes in the 
twinkly way! Shshsh! Don’t start like that, you 
wretch ! I thought ye knew all and more, ye ancthor 
‘It’s only another queer fish in the damned old river 
again, God bless us and spare her ! Excuse me for swear- 
‘ing, love, I swear I didn’t mean to ! Did you reaily 
never in all our lives speak clothse to a girl’s before ? No ! 
‘How marfellows ! Of course I believe you, my own dear 
doting liest, when you tell me. As I'd live to, O, I'd love 
to ! Liss, liss ! I muss whiss ! Never that ever or I can 
remember dearstreaming faces ! Never in all my whole 
‘white life of my matchless and pair. With my whiteness 
I thee woo and bind my silk breasths I thee bound ! 
Always, Amory, amor andmore ! Till always, thou lo- 
vest ! Shshshsh ! So long as the lucksmith Laughs ! 
_ 11. If you met on the binge a poor acheseyeld from Ail- 
ing, when the tune of his tremble shook shimmy on shin, 
while his countrary raged in the weak of his wailing, 
like a rugilaut pugilant Lyon O’Lynn ; if he maundered 
‘in misliness, plaining his plight or, played fox and lice, 
pricking and dropping hips teeth, or wringing his hand- 
cuffs for peace, the blind blighter, praying Dieuf and 
Domb Nostrums foh thomethinks to eath ; if he weapt 
while he leapt and guffalled quith a quhimper, made 
cold blood a blue mundy and no bones without flech, 
king kiss, kake or kick with a suck, sigh or simper, a 
diffle to larn and a dibble to lech; if the fain shinner 
egged you to shave his immartial, wee skillmustered 
shoul with his ooh, hoodoodoo ! broking wind that to 
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wiles, woemaid sin he was partial, we don’t think, Jones 
we’d care to this evening, would you ? 7 

Answer : No, blank ye! So you think I have impul- 
sivism ? Did they tell you I am one of the fortysixths ? 
And I suppose you heard I had a wag on my ears | 
And I suppose they told you too that my roll of life 
is not natural 2? But before proceeding to conclusively 
confute this begging question it would be far fitter 
for you, if ye dare! to hasitate to consult with and 
consequentially attempt at my disposale of the 
same dime-cash problem elsewhere naturalistically 
of course, from the blinkpoint of so eminent a spatialist. 
From it you will here notice, Schott, upon my for the 
first remarking you that the sophology of Bitchson while 
driven as under by a purely dime-dime urge is not with 
out his cash-cash characktericksticks, borrowed for its 
nonce ends from the fiery goodmother Miss Fortune 
(who the lost time we had the pleasure we have had our 
little recherché brush with, what, Schott ?) and as 
further could have told you as brisk as your D. B. C. 
behaviouristically pailleté with a coat of homoid icing 
which is in reality only a done by chance ridiculisation 
of the whoo-whoo and where’s hairs theorics of Wines- 
tain. To put it all the more plumbsily. The speechform 
is a mere sorrogate. Whilst the quality and tality (I 
shall explex what you ought to mean by this with its 
proper when and where and why and how in the subse- 
quent sentence) are alternativomentally harrogate and 
arrogate, as the gates may be. 

Talis is a word often abused by many passims. A> 
pessim may frequent you to say : Have you been 
seeing much of Talis and Talis those times ? optimately 
meaning: Will you put up athree of irish ? Or a lady-_ 
eater may perhaps have casualised as you temptoed her’ 
ad lasourdine : Of your plates ? is Talis de Talis, the 
swordswallower, who is on at the Craterium the 
same Talis von Talis, the penscrusher, no funk you ! 
who runs his duly mile ? Or this is a perhaps cleaner 
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example. At a recent postvortex piece infustiga- 
tion of a determinised case of chronic spinosis an 
extension lecturer on The Ague who out of matter 
of form was trying his seesers, Dr’s Het Ubeleeft, bor- 
rowed the question: Why’s which Suchman’s. falis 
qualis ? to whom, as a fatter of macht, Dr. Gedankje of 
Stoutgirth, who was wiping his whistle, toarsely retoar- 
ted: While thou beast’ one zoom of a whorl ! (Talis 
‘and Talis originally mean the same thing, hit it’s: 
Qualis). | 
4 Professor Levis-Brueller (though as I shall promptly 
prove his whole account of the Sennacherib as distinct 
from the Shalmanesir Sanitational reforms and of the 
Mr. Skekels and Dr. Hydes problem in the same con- 
nection differs toto coelo from the fruit of my own inves- 
tigations — though the reason I went to Jericho must 
remain for certain reasons a political secret — especially 
_as I shall shortly be wanted in Cavautry, I congratu- 
_late myself, for the same and other reasons — as being 
again hopelessly vitiated by what I have now resolved 
_ to call the dime and cash diamond fallacy) in his talked 
off confession which recently met with such a leonine 
uproar on its escape after its confinement Why am I 
not born like a Gentileman and why am I now so speakable 
about my own eatables (Feigenbaumblatt and Father, 
_Judapest, 5688, A. M.) whole-heartedly takes off his 
_ gabbercoat and wig, honest dranghty fellow in his public 
interest, to make us see how though, as he says: « by 
_ Allswill » the inception and the descent and the endswell 
of Man is temporarily wrapped in obscenity, looking 
_ through at these accidents with the faroscope of telev- 
sion, (this nightlife instrument needs still some sub- 
_tractional betterment in the readjustment of the more 
refrangible angles to the squeals of his hypothesis on 
the outer tin sides), I can easily believe heartily in my 
Own most spacious immensity as my ownhouse and 
microbemost cosm when I am reassured by ratio that 
the cube of my volumes is to the surfaces of their sub- 
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jects as the, sphericity of these globes (I am very pre 
sing for a parliamentary motion which, under my gui- 
dance, would establish the deleterionsness of decorous: 
ness in the morbidisation of the modern mandabout- 
woman type) is to the feracity of Fairynelly’s vacuum. 
I need not anthrapologise for any obintentional (I must _ 
here correct all that school of neoitalian or paleoparisie 

schola of tinkers and spanglers who say I’m wrong 
parceqeue I want to be) downtrodding on my foes. 
Professor Levis-Brueller, F. D. finds, because the number — 
of squeer faiths in weekly circulation will not be appre- 
ciably augmented by the notherslogging of my cupolar 
clods. What the romantic in rags pines after and what — 
het importunes our Mitleid for is the poorest waste of 
time. His everpresent toes are always out through his — 
overpast boots. Hear him squak ! When Mullocky won 
the couple of colds, when we were stripping in number — 
three, I would like the neat drop that would malt in ~ 
my mouth but I fail to see when (I am purposely refrai- 
ning from expounding the obvious fallacy as to the 
specific gravitates of the two liquids implied through 
students of mixed hydrostatics and pneumodipsics will 
after some difficulties grapple away with my meinungs). 
But, on Professor Levis-Brueller, F. D., Ph. Dr’s Sho- 
wings, the plea, if he pleads, is all posh and robbage 
on a melodeontic scale since his man’s when is no other- 
man’s guandour (Mine, dank you ?) while, for aught I — 
care for the contrary ?, the all is where in love as war 
and the plane where me arts soar you’d aisy rouse 3 
thunder from and where I cling true’tis there I climb — 
tree and where Innocent looks best (pick !) there’s — 
holly in his ives. 

As my explanations here are probably above your 

understandings I shall revert to a more expletive method 
which I frequently use when I have to sermo with 
muddleclass pupils. Imagine for my purpose that you | 
are a squad of urchins, snifflynosed, goslingnecked, 
clothyheaded, tangled in your lacings, tingled in your — 
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ts etc. ete. And you, Smith, take your tongue out — 
of your inkpot! As none of you know javanese I will 
give you a free translation of the old fibulist’s parable. 
Audi, Joe Peters! Audi, Fax! 

The Mookse and the Gripes. 

A Mookse he would a walking go (My hood! cries 
Antony Romeo) so one evening, after his good supper 
of gammon and spittish, having drubbed his eyes, as- 
eented his nostrils, packed up his ears and comforted 
his throats, he put on his impermeable, seized his im- 
pugnable, harped on his crown and stepped out of his 
immobile De Rure Albo and set offi a spasso to see how 
badness was badness in the weirdest of all pensible ways. 
‘As he set off with his father’s sword he was girded on, 
and with that between his legs and his tarkeels, our 
great and only Breakspeare, he clanked, to my clinking, 
every inch of an immortal. He had not walked over a 
pair of parsecs when at the turning of the wrong lane 
near Saint Patrick’s-without-his-Walls he came upon 
the most unconsciously boggylooking stream he ever 
locked his eyes on It looked little and it smelt of 
brown and it thought in narrows and it talked show- 
shallow. And as it rinn it dribbled like any lively purl- 
it-easy : My, my, my! Me and me! Little down dream, 
don’t I love thee! And, I declare, what was there on 
the yonder bank of the stream that would be a river, 
parched on a limb of the olum but the Gripes ? And 
no doubt he was fit to be dried for why had he not been 
having the juice of his times ? 

His pips had been neatly all drowned on him; his 
polps were charging odours every older minute ; he was 
quickly for getting the dresser’s desdaign on the flyleaf 
of his frons ; and he was quietly for giving the bailifi’s 
distrain on to the bulkside of his cul de pompe. In all 
his specious heavings, as be lived by Optimus Maximus, 
the Mookse had never seen his brooder-on-low so nigh 
to a pickle. 

_ Adrian (that was the Mookse’s restingname) stuck 
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cian. He sor a stone and on that stone he ale 
which it filled to its fullest justotoryum and whereupon 
with his unfallable upon his alloilable and the pederect 
he always walked with cheek by jowl with his fresher- 
man’s blague, Bellua Triumphanes, he looked the first 
and last laical lakeness of Quartus the Fifth and Quintus 
the Sixth and Sixtus the Seventh giving allnight sitting 
to Leo the Faultyfindth. 

— Good appetite us, sir Mookse! How do you do! 
it 2? cheeped the Gripes in a wherry whiggy woice and 
the jackasses all within bawl laughed and brayed fo 4 
his intentions for they knew their sly toad lowry now. 
I am blessed to see you, my dear mister. Will you not 
perhopes tell me everything if you are pleased, sanity ve 

Think of it! A gripes! 

— Rats! roared the Mookse and the mice quailed- 
to hear him at all for you cannot wake a silken noise 
out of a hoarse oar. Blast yourself and your infairiori-— 
boos! No, hang you! I am superbly in my supremest 
poncif ! Rot! 

— I am till infinity obliged with you, bowed the | 
Gripes, his whine having gone to his head. I am still 
always having a wish on all my extremities. By theg 
watch, what is the time, pace ? 

Figure it! To a Mookse! 

—— Ask my index.’ answered the Mookse, rapidly — 
by turning clement, urban and celestian in the highest — 


what I came with my intentions to settle with you. Let 
there be orlog. Let here be Irene. Let you be Beeton. 
And let me be Los Angeles. Now measure your length.’ 
Now estimate my capacity.’ Well, sour ? Is this space — 
of our couple of hours too dimensional for you, tempo-— 
riser ? Will you give you up ? 

Sancta Palientia.’ You should have heard the voice 
that answered him,’ 

— I was just thinking of that, noble Mookse, but~ 
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can never give you up, the Gripes whimpered from 
ethermost of his wanhope. My temple is my own. But. 
‘will never be abler to tell you (here he near lost his 
imb) whose o’cloak you ware. 
‘Incredible ? Well, hear the inevitable! 
_ — My building space is always to let to Men, the 
Mookse concluded. (What a crammer for the Shape- 
wrecked Gripes!) And I regret to announce that I cannot 
see my way to help you from being killed by time, 
‘(vhat a thrust.’), as we first met each other never so 
“early. (Poor little squashed gripes! I begin to feel con- 
“temption for him!) My side is as safe as houses, he 
continued, and I can see what it is to be seen. Parysis, 
a sais, belongs to him who parises himself. [ can prove 
that against you, my good enemy! I bet you this dozen 
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He proved it to the extinction of Niklaus altogether 
(Niklaus Alopysius having been the Gripe’s hinder nim- 
bum) by Neuclidius and by Inexagoras, by Mummsen 
‘and Thumpson, by Orasmus and by Amenius and alter 
that he reproved it altogether by the binomial dioram 
and the penic walls and the inklespill legends and the 
rule of the hoop and the blessons of expedience and the 
jugicants of Puncher’s Pylax. 

« In a thousand years, oh Gripes, you will be blind 
to the world ”’ said the Mookse. 

«In a thousand years ”’ replied the Gripes * you 
) may be still more bothered ”’. “ I shall be chosen as 
) the first of the last by the_electress of Vale Hallow ”* 
» said the Mookse nobly “ for I am in the stabulary and 
® that’s what they all like best ” “ I ” confessed the 
» Gripes limply “ shall not even be the last of the first, 
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» I hope, when we are visited by the veiled horror 
And he added “ I am relying entirely upon the weigh- 
tiness of my breath. ” 

_ And they villainised each and other with the wildest 
ever wielded since Tarriestinus lashed Pissasphallium. 
— Unicorn! 
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— Uvuloid! / a 
— Uskybeak! : 7 
And bullfolly answered volleyball. -— 
Nuvoletta in her lightdress was looking down on 

them, leaning over the bannistars and listening all she 


childishly could. She was alone. All her nubied com- 
pinions were asleeping with the squirrels. Their mivver, 


Mrs Moonau, was off in the Fuerst quarter scrubbin 


the backsteps of Number 28 fuvver, that Skard! he 
was up in Norwood’s sokaparlor, eating oceans of Vo- 
king’s Blemish. Noveletta listened as she reflected her- 


self, though the heayenly one with his constellatria and ~ 


his emanations, stood between and she tried all she- 
tried to make the Mookse look up at her (but he was — 
far to far-seeing) and to make the Gripes hear how coy 
she could be (though he was much too auricular about 
himself to heed her) but it was all mild’s vapour moist. — 


Not even her dimmed reflection, Nuvoluccia, could they | 


take their noses off for their minds were beset with 


Heliogobbleus and Commodus and Enobarbarus and ~ 
whatever they did as they said. She tried all the win- 
some wonsome ways her four winds had taught her, — 


She tossed her hair like la princesse de la Petite Bretagne 


and she rounded her mignons arms like Mrs. Cornwallis- — 


West and she smiled over herself like the beauty 
of the image of the pose of the daughter of the queen 
of the Emperour of Irelande and she sighed after herself 
as were she born to bride with Tristis Tristior Tristissi- 
mus. But she might just as well have carried her daisy’s 
worth to Florida. For the Mookse were not amused and 
the Gripes was painfully obliviscent. « I see ”’ she 
sighed ** There are menner. ” 

The shades began to glidder along the banks, dusk 
unto dusk, and it was as glooming as gloaming could 
be in the waste of all peaceable wolds. The Mookse had 
a sound eyes right but he could not all hear. The Gripes 


had light ears left yet he could but ill see. He ceased. — 
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And he ceased and it was ever so dusk of both of them. 
But still one thought of the deeps he would profound 
on the morrow and still the other thought of the scrapes 
he would escape if he had luck enough. 

- OQ! how it was dusk It was so dusk that the tears 
_of night began to fall, first by ones and two, then bye 
threes and fours, at last by fives and sixes of seven’s, 
as we weep, now, with them. O! O! O! Par la Pluie! 
for the tired ones were wecking. 

Then there came down to the hither bank a woman 
_ of no appearance (I believe she was a Black with oills 
at her feet) and she gathered up the Mookse where he 
was spread and carried him away to her invisible 
dwelling for he was the holy sacred solemn spit of her 
_bushop’s apron. So you see the Mookse he had reason 
_as I knew and you knew and he knew ail along. And 
there came down to the thither bank a woman to all 
important (though they say thet she was cooly spite 
k 


i 
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_ the cold in her heed) and, for he was as like it as blow 
it to a hawker’s hank, she plucked down the Gripes 
from his limb and carried him away with her to her 
unseen shieling. And so the poor Gripes got wrong for 
that is always how a Gripes is, always was and always 
will be. And it was never so thoughtful of either of 
_ them. And there were left now an only elm tree and but 
_a stone. O! Yes! And Nuvoletta, a lass. 

__ Then Nuvoletta reflected for the last time in her 
_ little long life and she made up all her myriads of drifting 
"minds in one. She climbed over the bannistars ; she 
ey a childy cloudy cry: Nuée! Nuée! A lightdress 
fluttered. She was gone. And into the river that had 
been a stream (for a thousand of tears had gone on 
her and come on her), there fell a tear, the loveliest 
of all tears (I mean for those who are “ keen ”’ on 
the pretty-pretty sort of thing you meet by Har- 
rod’s) for it was a leap tear. But the river tripped on 
her by and by, lapping as though her heart was brook : 
Why, Why, Why, Weh, O! Weh! I’se so silly to be 
flowing but I no canna stay ! 
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As I have now successfully explained to you 


a 
naturalborn rations which are even in excise 0: 
vaultybrain insure me that Iam a mouth’s more di 
ving case by genius I’m Armory, so herald me, | 
he’s merely the size of his shirt. The Jonases were 
juanizers in Lyoness before the first Schmied started 
to forge. For see my stitchwork! A boche benglantin 
a field flam. Motto: Twist im ann insulte! Mookse 
makes for Muth and his Muth makes for Mastery wile 
Gripes Yidds to Guile but his Guile’ll yield the faster 
he is Faced in Front and Forced to acknowledge that 
the Roarer Rules the Knaves Leonidas ! Mookse, Mookse, 
Mookse! I could face a phalanx philistine ! And Gri- 
pes, Gripes, Gripes. I could chor em wiv zis jor of mine. 
For I feel like Samset. Hamsen and Yan Yammesen 
but nevertheless also I feel in symbathos for my ever 
devoted friend and halfaloafonwashed (darling germ ! 
darling smallfox ! I could love that man! I want him 
to go and live on Tristan da Cunha where he’ll make > 
Number 106 and be near Inaccessible. If I weren’t 
a jones in myself I’d elect myself to be his dolphin in © 
the wildsbillow) because he is such a barefooted rubber 
with my supersocks pulled over his face which I pub- 
licked in my bestback garden for the laetification of 
siderodromites and to the irony of the stars. And he — 
wants my addition of meal, meat, bread, butter, 
dripping, eggs, tea and cabbage with a doorstep! I 
onght not to indulge on this stage still I will think he 
is so very allirigh! You will say it is most unenglish 
and I shall hope to hear that you will not be wrong 
about it. But I further, feeling a bit husky in my 
truths . 
Will you please come over and let us mooremoore 
murgessly to each’s other down below our vices. i am 
underheerd by old billfaust. wilsh is full of curks. the 
coolskittle is philip deblinite. mr wist is thereove 
beyeind the wantnot. wilsh and wist are as thick of 
thins udder as faust on the deblinite. And from the 


? 
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poignt of fun where I am crying to arrive you at they 
are on all fore as foibleminded as you can feel they 
are fablebodied. ie 
_ My heeders will recoil with a great leisure how at 
the outbreak before trespassing on the space question 
where even michelangelines have fooled to dread I 
proved to mindself as to your sotisfiction how his abject 
all through (the guickquid of Professor Ciondolone’s 
‘too frequently hypothecated Bettlermensch) is nothing 
‘so much more than a mere cashdime however genteel 
_he may want ours, if we please (I am speaking to us 
in the second person), for to this graded intellecktuals 
dime is cash and the cash system (you must not be 
allowed to forget that this is all contained, I mean the 
system, in the dogmarks of origen on spurios) means 
that I cannot now have or nothave a piece of cheeps 
-in your pocket at the same time and with the same 
_manners as you can now nothalf or half the cheek apiece 
I’ve in mind unless Burrus and Caseous have not or 
not have seemaultaneously sysentangled themselves, 
selldear to soldthere, once in the dairy days of buy 
and buy. 
_ Burrus, let us like to imagine, is a genuine prime, 
_ the real choice, full of natural greace, the mildest of 
-milkstoffs yet unbeaten as a risicide and, of course, 
obsoletely unadulterous whereat Caseous is obversely 
the revise of him and in fact not an ideal choose by 
any meals, though the betterman of the two is melt- 
pingly addicted to the more casual side of the arrival- 
“iste case and, let me say it at once, as zealous over 
"him as is passably he. The seemsame home and histry 
' seeks and hidepence which we used to be reading for 


our prepurgatory, hot, Schott ? till Duddy shut the. 


shopper op and Mutti, poor Mutti ! brought us our poor 
~suppy, (ah who ! eh how!) in Acetius and Oleosus and 
Sellius Volatilis and Petrus Papricus! Our Old Party 
| ee united round the Slatbowel at Commons : Pfarrer 
‘Salamoss himself and that sprog of a Pedersill and his 
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Sprig of Thyme and a dozen of the Murp! 

a score and more of the hat young Capels and | 
| in her greensleeves and you too and me three, 

some bibs but hansome ates, like shakespill and eggs | 

But there’s many a split pretext bowl and jowl; and 

(snob screwing that cork, Schott !) to understand this 

as well as you can, feeling how backward you are in 

your down-to-the-ground benches, I have completed 

the following arrangement for the coarse use of stools. 

The older Kaeser, become unbeurrable from age. 

having been sort-of-nineknived and chewly remo- 

ved the twinfreer types are billed to make their reup- 

prearance on the deserted champ de bouteilles. I could 

z. paint you to that butter, if you had some wash. Caseous 

y may bethink himself a thought of a caviller but Burrus 

has the reachly roundered head that goes best with 

a thofthinking defensive fideism. He has the lac of wis- 
= dom under every dent in his lofter, while the othe 

i. follow’s. It was aptly and corrigidly stated (and, it is 

royally needless for one ex ungue Leonem to say by 

; whom) that his seeingscraft was that clarety as were 

‘ the wholeborough of Poutresbourg to be averlaunched 

over him pitchbatch he could still make out with his 

augstritch the green moat in Ireland’s Eye. Let me 

sell you the fulltroth of Burrus when he wore a younker. — 

) Here it is, and chorming too, in six by sevens ! A cleanly 

r line, by the gods! Aking off duty and a jaw for ever ! 

What brunoesque poportiums, me Ercles! And what a 

cheery ripe outlook, good help me Deus v Deus! If 

ea I were to speak my ohole mouthful to arinan about it 

sp you should call me the Ormuzd aliment in your 

midst of faime. Eat yé up, heat ye up! sings the 

4 somun in the salm. Butyrum et mel comedet ut sciat re- 
7 probore malum et eligere bonum, This, of course, also 

! explains why we were taught to play in the childhood ; 

, Der Haensli ist ein Butterbrot, fein Butterbrot, mein But 
: lerbrot! Und Koebi iss dein Schtinkenkot! Ja! Ja! Ja 

; This in fact, just to show you, is Caseous, the bru- 
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herscutch or puir tyron : a hole or two, the highstinks 
orefelt and anygo prigging wurms. Cheesugh! you 
complain. And Hi Hi High must say you are not Hoa 
Hoa Hoally in the wrong! 
_ Thus we cannot escape our likes and mislikes, exiles 
or ambusheers, beggar and neighbour and — this is 
where the dimeshow advertisers advance the temporal 
relief plea — let us be tolerant of antipathies. Nex quovis 
burro num fit mercaseus ? 1am not hereby giving my final 
endorsement to the learned ignorants of the Cusanus 
‘philosophism in which old Nicholas pegs it down that i 
“the smarter the spin of the top the sounder the span of S: 
the buttom (what the worthy old auberginiste ought to 9 
have meant was: the more stolidly immobile in space fe 
“appears to me the bottom which is presented to use in ae 
time by the top primomobilisk &c.). And I shall be misun- 
‘derstord if understood to give an unconditional Sine- 
‘quam nune to the heroicised furibouts of the Nolanas 
‘theory, or, at any rate, of that substrate of apart frore 
hissheory where the Theophil swoors by his Father 
Familiaritas and his Mother Contumelia and by the 
soul in his suit and the animus in his soul and the 
mind in his animus and the good in his mind that on 
principial he was the pointing start of his odiose 
by comparison and that whiles eggs will fall cheapened 
all over the walled the Bure will be dear on the Brie. 
Now, while I am not out now to be taken up as 
unintentionally recommending the Silkebjorg turond- 
unamon machine for the more economical helixtrolysis 
of these amboadipates until I can find space to look 
‘into it myself a little more closely first I shall go on 
with my decisions after having shown to you in 
good time how both products of our social stomach 
are mutuearly polarised. Positing, as above, too males 
pooles, the one the pictor of the other and the omber 
the okolia of the one, and looking wantingly around 
our undistributed middle between males we feel we 
must waistfully woent a female to focus and on this. 
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stage there pleasantly appears the cowrymaid M. 
we shall often meet below who introduces herself upc 
us at some precise hour which we shall again agree 
to call absolute zero or the bubbling point of platinism. 
And so like that former son of a kish who went up and 
out to found his farmer’s ashes we come down home 
gently on our own turnedabout asses to meet Margareen 
We now romp through a period of pure lyricism of 
shamebred music evidenced by such words in distress 
as I cream for thee, Sweet Margareen, and the more hope- 
ful O Margareena! O Margareena ! Still in the bowl is 
left a lump of gold! The pawnbreaking pathos of the ~ 
first of these shoddy pieces reveals it as a Caseous effort. | 
Burrus’s bit is often used for a toast. Of course the uns- 
killed singer continues to pervert our wiser ears by subor- 
dinating the space-element, that is to sing, the aria, 
to the time-factor, which ought to be killed, ill tempor. 
I should advise any unborn singer who may still be 
among my heeders to forget her temporal diaphrag 
at home (the best thing that could happen to it !) and 
attack the roulade with a swift colpo di glottide to the — 
lug (though Maace I will insist was reclined from over- 
doing, this, his recovery often being slow) and then, O! 
on the third dead beat, O ! to cluse her eyes and aiopen ~ 
her oath and see what spice I may send her, | 
I shall have a word to say in a few yards about the © 
acoustic and orchidectural management of the tonehall 
but it will be very convenient for me for the emolument — 
to pursue Burrus and Caseous for a rung or two up their 
isocelating biangle. Every admirer of my “ blank man- — 
ner ” has seen with eyes watered my goulache of Marge” 
which I titled The Very Picture of a Needlesswoman. — 
The hatboxes which composed Rhomba, lady Trabe- 
zond, (Marge in her excelsis) also comprised the cli- 
mactogram up which B and C may fondly be imagined 
ascending and are suggestive of gentlemen’s spring modes, 
these modes carrying us back to the superimposed 
claylayers of eocene and pleastoseen formation and the 
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gradual morphological changes in our body politic which 

Professor Ebahi-Ahuri of Philadespoinis (Ill) — whose 

bluebutterbust I have just given his coupe de grass to — 

neatly names a boite a surprises. The boxes,if I may break 

_ the subject gently, are worth about fourpence pourbox 

but I am inventing a more patent process after which 

they can be reduced to a fragment of their true crust by 
even the youngest of Margees if she will take plase tole 

_ seated and smile if I please. 

__ Now there can be no question about it either that I 
having done as much,have quite got the size of that young 
woman whose types may be met with in any public gar- 
den ostentatiously hemming apologetically over the 
briefness of some ‘* sweet ’’ garment or at the movies 
swallowing sobs and blowing bixed bixcuits over “‘Childe ”’ 
chaplain’s ‘* latest ’’ or on the verge of the gutter with 
some bobbedhair babyma’s infant held hostage at armsl- 
ength, teaching His Majesty how to make waters worse. 

(I am closely watching Master Pules, us I have regions 
to suspect from my post that her ‘little man’is a secon- 
dary schoolteacher under the boards of education, a 

voted disciple of Infantulus who is being utilised thus 
publicly by the seducente infanta to conceal her own 
more mascular personality. My solotions for the proper 
parturience of matres and the education of micturious 
mites must stand over from the moment till I tackle 
this tickler hussy for occupying my uttentions.) 

Margareena she’s very fond of Burrus but, alick and 
alack ! She velly fond of chec. (The important influence 

exercised on everything by this eastasian import has 
not been till now fully flavoured though we can comfort- 
ably taste it in this case. I shall come back for a little 

_more say farther on). A cleopatrician in her own right 
she at once complicates the position while Burrus and 

-Caseous are contending for her misstery by implicating 

_ herself with an elusive antonius, a wop who would appear 

_ to hug a personal interest in refined chees of all chades 
at the same time as he wags an antomine art of being 
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he boor. This Antonius — Burrus — Caseous 
grouptriad may be said to equate the qualts equ valent 
with the older socalled talis on talis one. And this is 
why any simple fool you like to dress may be awfully 
green to one side of him and fruitfully blue on the other 
which will not screen him however from appealing to 
my gropesarching eyes as a boosted blasted bleating 
blatant bloaten blasphorus blesphorous idiot. 
No! Twelve tabular times till now have I said it. 
Merus Genius to Careous Caseous ! Moriture, te satulat! 
My unchanging Word is sacred. The word is my Wife — 
and may the curlews crown our nuptias ! Till Breath us 
depart ! Beware would you change with my years. 
Be as young as your grandmother! The ring man in- 
the rong shop but the rite words by the rote order! 
Ubi lingua nuncupassit, ibi fas |! Adversus hostem, semper 
sac! She that will not feel my fulmoon let her peel to— 
thee as the hoyden and the impudent ! That mon that 
hoth no moses in his sole nor is not awed by conquists — 
of word’s law, who never with humself was fed and lea- 
ves his soil to lave his head, when his hope’s in his high- 
lows from whisking his woe, if he came to my preach, 
a proud pursebroken ranger, when the heavens were 
welling the spite of their spout, to beg for a bite in our 
bark Noisdanger, would meself and Jaffe Jeffet, four-in- 
hand, foot him out ? — ay ! — were he my own breast- 
brother, my doubled withd love and my singlebiassed 
hate, were we bread by the same fire and signed with 
the same salt, had we tapped from the same master and — 
robbed the same till, were we tucked in the one bed 
and bit by the one flea, though it broke my heart to 
pray it, still I’d fear I’d hate to say! a) 
12) Sacer esto? 
Answer: Semus sumus ! 
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(to be continued). 
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LIBERTY OR LOVE 


by ROBERT DESNOS 


I 
ROBERT DESNOS 


Born in Paris, July 4, 1900 
Died in Paris, December 13, 1924, 
she day he wrote these lines 


Il 
THE DEPTHS OF NIGHT 


- When I reached the street, the leaves of the trees 
were falling. The stairway behind me was but a 
firmament sown with stars among which I clearly dis- 
tinguished the footprint of a certain woman whose » 
Louise XV heels had for a long time hammered the = 
macadam of the paths where ran the lizards of the desert, 
frail animals tamed by me, then gathered to my lodg- 
ings where they made common cause with my sleep. 
The Louis XV heels followed them. I assure you this 
was an astonishing period of my life, one during which 
each nocturnal minute marked the carpet of my room 
with a new imprint: a strange mark which sometimes 


az 1) Chapters I and II of a book published this month by Kra. 
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made me shiver. How many times, in stormy 
or by moonlight, I arose to contemplate by the 
of a wood-fire, or the light of a match or that of a gla ’ 
worm, these memories of women who had come to m 
bed, wholly nude save for their stockings and hig 
heeled shoes, retained through regard for my desire, 
and more unsettled than a parasol found by a steam- 
boat in the middle of the Pacific. Marvellous heels 
against which I scratched my_ feet !- Upon which 
road do you ring now and shall I ever see you again 7 
My door, then, was wide open to mystery, but the 
latter entered, closing it behind her and henceforth I 
heard, without saying a word, an immense tramping, 
that of a crowd of nude women assailing the keyhole 
of my lock. The multitude of their Louis XV heels makes 
a noise comparable to a wood fire in the fireplace, to 
fields of ripe wheat, to clocks in rooms deserted at night. 
to a strange breathing next to one’s face on the same 
pillow. 

Meanwhile I turned into the Rue des Pyramides. The 
wind wafted the leaves torn from the trees of the Tuile 
ries and these leaves fell with a soft noise. They wer 
gloves, gloves of all kinds, kid gloves, suede gloves 
long lisle gloves. A. woman is taking off her glove befor 
a jeweler’s to try on a ring and to have her hand kissed 
by the Corsaire Sanglot, a singer stands in the rear of a 
tumultuous theatre coming with the effluvia of the 
guillotine and cries of Revolution, a bit of a hand sho 
through where the buttons fasten. From time to time, 
heavier than a meteor at the end of its course, a boxing 
glove fell. The crowd trampled these souvenirs 0 
kisses and embraces without giving them the deferent 
attention they invited. I alone avoided bruising them. 
Sometimes I even picked up one of them. It thanked 
me with a soft embrace. I felt it tremble in the pocket o 
my trousers. Thus its mistress had trembled in a fugitiv 
moment of love. I walked on. j 
Retracing my steps and going along under the arcade 
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R ivoli, I saw at last Louise Lame walang 


ghead of me. 

The wind whistled over the city. The Bebe Cadum 
sions called the emissaries of the tempest to them and 
ynder their guard the entire city was convulsed. 
There were at first two gloves, clasped in a grip of 
invisible hands and their shadow danced for a long time 
before me. 

Before me ? No, it was Louise Lame walking in the 
direction of the Etoile. What a singular promenade ! 
formerly kings went in the direction of a star neither 
more nor less concrete than you, Place de 1’Etoile, with 
your arch, orbit where the sun lodges like the eye of the 

‘sky, adventurous promenade of which the mysterious 
‘goal perhaps is you I solicit, baneful, exclusive and 
‘murderous love. If I had been one of the kings, o 
Jesus, you would have died in the cradle, strangled for 
having interrupted my magnificent voyage so soon and 
for having broken my liberty as, doubtless, a mystic 
Jove would have enchained me and kept me prisoner 
on the highways of the globe I had dreamed to travel 
freely. 

I took pleasure in the contemplation of the play of 
her fur coat against her neck, of the touch of the fur 
border against the silk stockings, of the conjectured 

rubbing of silken lining against her hips. Suddenly I 
noted the presence of a white border around her calves. 
This grew rapidly, slide to the ground, and when I reach- 
ed there I picked up a pair of drawers made of fine 
 batiste. The whole garment fitted into my hand. I unfold- 
edit, I plunged my head into it with delight. The most 
intimate odor of Louise Lame impregnated it. What 
fabulous whale, black or white, distills an amber more 
fragrant ? Oh, fishermen, lost among the fragments of 
icefloes, who let yourselves perish from an emotion strong 
enough to make you fall into the icy waves, when once 
‘the monster is carved up, the fat and oil and bones for 
corsets and umbrellas having been carefully collected, 
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intoxication, I pursued her, guided by her leopard coat. 


you discover the cylinder of precious matterin th 
ing belly. Louise Lame’s drawers ! What a un 
When I regained a sense of my surroundings, sh 
gained ground. Stumbling among the gloves which 
were now embracing each other, my head heavy 
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‘At the Porte Maillot I picked up the black silk dress 
of which she had rid herself. Nude! Now she was nude 
beneath her tawny fur coat. The night wind charged 
with the sharp odor of sails made from flax gathered 
along the slopes, charged with the odor of partly dried 
sea-weed abandoned on the beaches, charged with the 
smoke of locomotives en route for Paris, charged with 
the odor of hot rails after the passage of the fast expres- 
ses, charged with the fragile and penetrating perfume 
of moist grassy lawns in front of sleeping chateaux, char- 
ged with the od or of the cement of churches under cons- 
truction, the heavy night wind must be rushing up under 
hercoatto caress her hips and the lower face of herbreasts. 
The rubbing of the cloth upon her hips must doubtless 
have awakened erotic desires in her , as she walked down: 
the Allee des Acacias to an unknown goal. Automobile 
crossed one another, the light from the headlights swept 
the trees, the ground bristled with hillocks, Louise Lame’ 
hastened on. I could distinguish the leopard fur clearly. 

It had been a furious animal. 

For years he had terrorized a district. Sometimes one— 
saw his supple form silhouetted upon the low branch 
of a tree or on a rock, then, the following dawn, caravans- 
of giraffes and antelopes, on their way to watering places, 
bore witness among the natives to a bloody epic that had 
deeply inscribed its claws in the trunks of the forest. 
That lasted for several years Cadavers, if cadavers could 
speak , would have been able to say that his fangs were 
white and his robust tail more dangerous than the cobra, 
but the dead do not speak, still less skeletons, still less 
the skeletons of giraffes, for these graceful animals were 
the favorite prey of the leopard. 
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One October day, as the sky turned green, the hills 
anding against the horizon saw the leopard, disdainful — 
or once of the antelopes, the mustangs and the beautiful, 
haughty, fleet giraffes, creep to a thicket of thorns. 
All night and all the following day he rolled and roared. 
At the rising of the moon he had completely flayed him- 
self, and his skin, intact, lay on the ground. The leopard 
had not stopped growing during this time. At the rising of 
the moon hisstature attained the summit of the highest 
trees, at midnight he took down the stars with his shadow. 
It was an extraordinary spectacle, the progress of the 
skinned leopard through a country where the darkness 
hickened with his gigantic shadow. He dragged his skin 
Roman emperors never wore more beautiful ones, 
either the legionnaire chosen among the handsomest 
nd most beloved. 
_ Procession of standards and lictors, procession of fire- 
flies, miraculous ascensions ! Nothing ever equalled the 
urprise at the progress of this bleeding beast the veins 
f whose body jutted out blue. 
_ When he reached the house of Louise Lame, the door 
opened of its own accord and, before dying, he had just 
nough energy to lay upon the steps, at the feet of the 
aleful and adorable girl, the supreme homage of his 
coat of fur. 
His bones still encumber numerous highways of the 
“globe. The echo of his cry of anger having reverberated 
a long time over glaciers and cross-roads , is dead like 
the sound of tides and Louise Lame walks before me, 
nude under her coat. . 
A few paces further and then, she unclasps this last 
garment. It falls. I run faster. From now on Louise 
Lame is nude, quite nude in the Bois de Boulogne. The 
autos flee, trumpeting like elephants; their head- 
lamps light up now a birch, now the thigh of Louise 
“Lame without reaching, however, the sexual fleece. A 
tempest of anguishing sounds passes over the neigh- 
boring localities, Puteaux, Saint-Cloud, Billancourt. 
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The nude woman walks surrounded by tl 
of invisible cloth ; Paris closes doors and \ 
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tinguishes the street lamps. An assassin in a dis 
quarter takes great pains to kill an unconcerned stroller 
Bones encumber the street. The nude woman knock 
at each door, lifts each closed eye-lid. . fll 
From the top of a building, Bebe Cadum, magnifi 
cently lighted, announces better times. A man watches 
at his window. He waits. What is he waiting for ? 
A ringing wakes a corridor. An entrance gate closes. 
An automobile passes. 
Bebe Cadum, magnificently lighted, remains alone, 
attentive witness of the events which, let us hope, will 
be staged in the street. 


Translated from the French 
by Evtiot PAUL. 
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Section of Film. 


VERNISSAGE 


On the opening day of the automobile show the well- 
Known President of the French Republic complete 
In high hat demountable collar and bell 

Hung body (with senators) rose from the royal seat 
In the Grand Stair and moved on vibrationless feet 
Down the Triumphal Aisle to the gradual swell 

Of the brass band while the all but inaudible beat 
Of his sleeveless valves rose in the air and fell. 


The automobiles were however indifferent. The more 
Expensive models preserved their decorum but four 
Citroens coughed. There were giggles, cat-calls, guffaws. 
Even the shiny black cylindrical tall 

Top hat of the chief of state of the Gall- 

ic People failed to impress. There was no applause. 
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. BIRTH OF EVENTUALLY VENUS 


a Cast up by the sea 

4 By the seventh wave 

Beyond the sea reach 

In the rubble of weed and 

Wet twig 

The not yet amphibious 
Animalcula 

Gasps and wiggles on the beach 
Gathering her long gold hair about her 
And gazing with pure eyes 

Upon the unknown world 
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Who of us all have seen 
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Leaning above the wash stones by the river oe 
The skirt pulls close at the knee, the breasts show 


That, or an arm withdrawn as the door closes 


But the bare thighs are animals lying in leaves 
The belly is secret as tigers running in sun ripple 


Who among us have seen these nude girls 
more than we've seen 
The wind’s shape under the silk in the doorway ? 
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ARCHIBALD Mac LEIsH 


PROJECT FOR AN AESTHETIC 
SUB-TITLE : MOONLIGHT OF A, MAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow Little who . 
Disapproved of Picasso (having — the catalogue erred — 
Permitted themselves the emotions appropriate to 
The Gouache of a Nude while beholding the Sketch of | 
The Word 
Prone With Bananas) who disapproved : 
Of Picasso (and not that Picasso was Modern and not 
That Mr. and Mrs. Little were slow to be moved 
By Good Work — provided they recognized what 


Se ee SO 


It was they were moved by — but how could one tell if 
one ought 

To admire a thing unless one could say of it This is 

A glass, This is a girl ? How could one love 

What might or might not be Important ?) Mr. and Mrs. 

Little who disapproved of Picasso bought 

A Still Life. One knew what a Life was of. 
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90EM DEDICATED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
3 AVIATION... 


But that’s all different now. They’ve got it fixed. 
[hey give the prizes to Authentic Artists. 

[hey put no Colley Cibbers in their lists. 

They know the Homers and the Hacks apart. 
You tell the works of Homer by the blurbs) 
They know the bum ones from the Edna Ferbers 
And Miss Millay’s Own work from what’s not hers, 


They never get the salt and sugar mixed — 


They know too much. And when all’s done and said, 
When all the lady novelists and neat 

She-poets are (if worms still be) worm’s meat 

And names in magazines, i. e., are dead. 

No unknown kid will get their laurel stem. 

By Yee! They'll have no Keatses crowding them ! 


“ 
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LOVE AS A LOVE 


I 


If Woman be the greeting term 

Of Man unto the female germ, 

And Man the cry of Woman 

In this communion, 

No names are left for further union : 
We shall combine like dumb beasts next 
And wake among the languages, 

Where no one speaks 

And letters but brush cheeks. 


II 


* Yes! ’’ to you is in the same breath 
‘* No! No! ”’ to death. 

And your “ Yes! Yes! ” to me 

Is “ No! ” to death twice as affirmatively. 
‘The Universe, leaning from a balcony, 
Says: ** Death comes home to me . 
Covered with glory, when with such love. 
But such love turns into another stair. 
Death and the Universe are another pair. 
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Laura RIpING 


| 2 Sas) aaa Laura Ripinc — 
2 oe rane ss on 
‘ross need, so » dignified 

4 this simplicity where need by need 
Is comforted and so satisfied, 

W ‘as not a single vanity 

But many, and more will be 

of this complete REE G : 

As we continue 

From love to long, long sleep of love 
And awake, two more necessities ar 
Of that gross need — though to ourselves long dead, a 
Long, long ago provided. 


IV 


Dear image of my mind, = 
Shadow of my heart, sy 
Second footfall and third rs 
Partner of my doubleness 
‘And fourth of this — 4 
Fright stops me short of counting to the end, uy 
Where numbers fail and fall to two, a 
_ Then one, then nothing, then you. it 


Vv 


Of the so many languages we know, 
‘Farther and farther into vanity walking 
And stranger stranger talking 

_As our tongues imitate and mock 

The breeds of mind and climate, 

One will not move, it keeps 

Silent before the electric horizons, 

In all fine days of travel sleeps, 

‘When home is reached says nothing 

But shames us of our tongues and listens, 
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Our mouths astonish, as ieee onms round. 
So late ! so soon ! 
We cry waterily like a street of pigeons, 
Exclaiming whenever nothing happens 
But commotion inwardly irises their bosoms. — 
Little more we know than birdlikeness, 
Our mouths opén wide, our breath comes quick, 
We gape like the first ancestors 


And look to magic. 


VII 


Your face is death asleep 

And my praise wakeful on it, 

But wake not, death, 

And wake not, guarded face. 

So you are womanly and I can kiss 
All manliness away 

That might awaken death 

And seize me without praise 

In eyes lusting but to bury me 

In eternal blindness, and deeply. 


Vill 


In these embraces, glamour, 
Though greater and greater, 

Is a late-comer and an early go-er. 
After we have fictiousness 

Of our excess 

All will be as before, 

We shall say, love is as natural ‘ 
As waking, smiling, 

Forcing out “ good morning ”, 
And were it more 

It were fictitiousness and nothing. 
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Jou a me e messages 
From Picnds and enemies 
In your world-open eyes 
And I reply to these 
And we see nothing of each other 
But a language, and this is strange. 
How we approach is hidden in a dream. 
We close our eyes, we clutch at bodies, 
We awake and live at dream’s length 
From each other and love unhappily 
Strangers we seem 
To know by memory. 


a 


We are a story. 

No mutilations 

Prolong our moments. 

We read so happily, 

Many moments are skipped 
Or are mechanical. 

It is so little trouble, 


We cease to read or look 
Or know the book. 


XI 


My ways assailed yours, yours mine. 

We were both struck by one forwardness, 
One way we went, then, 

And our old ways with us. 

But there are no new countries, 

We go our old ways 

Only more forwardly, 
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And cry out more. 


Confusion and instruction Ae 
In brick-and-mortar motley tee 
Built this Academy. : 

We wag to bells 

And wear the cap too tender, 

The Philosophy of Joy. 

We know which letter spells 

What jingling. But jingling 

Is all our understanding. 

Like dolts we shall still kiss ; a 
When graduated from music-making. ae 
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MOSCOW DIVE 


Yes, now it’s decidedi! Irrevocably 
have left my native fields, 

And under me no poplars will sound 

‘With leaves like wings. 

he low house will sag without me. 

‘My old dog died long ago. 

On the crooked streets of Moscow 

God ordained my death. 

I love this lacy city. 

Let it be flabby ; let it get old ; 

Golden, dreaming Asia 

Sleeps on its cupola. 

And when the moon shines at night, 

Shines... the devil knows how ! — 

I walk, head bowed down, 

‘Through an alley to a familiar dive — 

Noises and voices roar in that fearful lair. 

But throughout the night till dawn 

J read verses to whores, 

And with the bandit I swill homebrew. 

My heart beats fast and faster, 

And I start talking out of gear: 

I’m lost, like all of you. 

For me there is no way back. 

The low house will sag without me — 

My old dog died long ago. 

On the crooked streets of Moscow 

God ordained my death. 


ean he: ~ 


Here people drink and cry and fight ; 
Beneath the brackish sorrow of the accordeon 
They curse their own misfortunes — 
Remembering Moscovite Russia ; 
And I bowing my head 

Cloud my eyes with wine 

So as not to see the face of destiny, 
So as to think about something else for a moment. 
Oh, how the Russians are happy today ! 
Homebrew, spirits — a river ! 

The accordeon player with the sunken nose 

Sings songs about the Volga and the Tcheka. 
Something wicked is in their foolish looks, 
Something rebellious in their loud speeches — 
They pity those silly youngsters 

Who ruined their lives in hot-headedness ; 

They are sorry that the severe October 

Betrayed them in its Siberian snow-storm ; 

The well-hidden knife in the boot 

With new courage is sharpened already. 

Where are you — those that went far away ?.,.. 

Is the lightning flashing about you ? 

With brandy the accordeon player cures the syphilis 
He caught in the Kirgese steppes. 

No — people like this 

One cannot break nor scatter ! 

Their turbulence fights against decay. 
You, my Russia... my Russia... 
Asiatic country ! 


3. 


Pour out your sounds, accordeon !| Boredom |! Beredom | 


Like a wave the player’s fingers swirl. 
Drink with me, dirty bitch — 
Drink with me — 
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0 sae nie ieeed. you were sullied, 
O unbearable one ! 

What are you staring at with your blue eyes ? 

Shall I hit you in the jaw ? 

You're only fit to be a scare-crow. — 

Pour out your tunes on the accordeon ! Pour them out a 
- faster ! PP: 
Drink, bitch — drink ! a 
I would rather have the one with the full bosom — o 
She is more stupid than you. a 
You're not the first among women — . 
There are many of you. i 
But with one like you — carrion, a 
Only for the first time. e 
The more it hurts, the more it echoes, en 
Here, there and everywhere. ‘ 
I wont commit suicide — 
Go to the devil, 

To your dogs’ pack — 

It’s time to cool off. 

My Dear... I am crying... 
Forgive me.. . Forgive me... 


4, 
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Sing then, sing ! On this damned guitar 
our fingers dance in a semi-circle — 
Id like to be infected with this atmosphere, 
‘My last, my only friend ! 
Dont look at her bracelets, 
or the silk trickling from her shoulders. . 
I looked to this woman for happiness, 
And unexpectedly found my end. 
i did not know that love is an infection — 
I did not know that love is pestilence. 
She came near me and with her drooping eyes 
Made the hooligan crazy. 
Sing my friend and breathe to me once again 
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- Our past and impetuous dawns. 


~ How one after another dogs licked 
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Let her kiss another — 

Outlived, beautiful dirt ! 

O wait ! I'll not blame her. 

O wait ! I dont condemn her. 

Let me play about myself. 

Under these bass chords 

Trickles the pink cupola of my days. : 
My heart is a bag of golden dreams. 4 
Many girls I have drubbed, 

Many women I have pressed into corners. 
Yes, there’s a bitter truth in the earth. 

I looked once with youthful eyes 


A flowing bitch. 

When why should I be jealous of her ? 
Why should I be sick about her ? 

Our life — a bed-sheet and a bed — 
Our life — a kiss and a torment ! 

Sing then, sing ! There is a misfortune 
In the fatal oscillation 

Of these hands... 

But you know... 

Send them to hell... 

I’ll never die, my friend, I'll never die. 


Translated from the Russian — 
by Gusta ZIMBALIST-J ARYGZOWER, 
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CATCHING ON FIRE 


Tlove you to death wounded neck of my nights 
Jpset scales of hair and leaves 
tar of my nerves at the springs of my life 
Isuspend myself by you indefinite breast 


lose myself in your powder of bloom of earth 

Bloom of sky 

Bloom of blood 

Bloom of skin 

I lose myself and go to sleep sleep and find myself again 

My brow on your breast 

fy hand on your brow 

Your birds in my heart 
‘Your breast in my hand 
And my feet in your arms 


The wind stretches out and sleeps in your forests of 
honey 

It’s raining swans and rivers 

The night draws out and plaits her tresses of stars and 

flame 

All the burned vessels drift out to the dead sea 

Where the ice-floes draggle like hair 

Ophelia Ophelia what lost embraces 
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Death is a smi aot broom and 1 
At the inns of nowhere he 
The muleteers of my love © | 

Play at who-loses-wins . 
Her thigh and her caresses 


A viper which coils beneath arches of defiance 
Hisses hisses and swells in a brazier of hearts. 


Translated from the Fren 
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BARBAROGENIUS 


My new poem is a furious flash from the sun 

All the circle of the earth is a flaming equator . 
Oh where do you come from ray of the revolution of a 
_ Mars ‘a 


My feelings are affronts to the common love of mankind 
The hatred of which became rigid under my stare 

My shoulders are too narrow for the revolutionary 
- waves of new planets 

Although I love proudly only one woman 

Alack 

I am only a new man of the earth of the evil old ages 


It is easy for you light Martian bodies AM 
You may fall and break your wings as much as yon 

like 

You may lift yourselves free 

But I ; 
I cannot even kneel down ; 
And I cannot fall on this planet Bi 


[ am still savagely attached and cannot fly away 

I would like savagely to shriek to the mountains of the 
Balkan continent 

I am caught as if in the mouse-traps of the East and 
West 
misery 


A 
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Our past and impetuous dawns. fy 
Let her kiss another — CH 
Outlived, beautiful dirt ! Tin 
O wait ! I'll not blame her. 

O wait ! I dont condemn her. 

Let me play about myself. 

Under these bass chords 

Trickles the pink cupola of my days. 

My heart is a bag of golden dreams. 

Many girls I have drubbed, 

Many women I have pressed into corners. 

Yes, there’s a bitter truth in the earth. 

I looked once with youthful eyes 


~ How one after another dogs licked 


A flowing bitch. 

When why should I be jealous of her ? 
Why should I be sick about her ? 

Our life — a bed-sheet and a bed — 
Our life — a kiss and a torment ! 

Sing then, sing ! There is a misfortune 
In the fatal oscillation 

Of these hands... 

But you know... 

Send them to hell... 

Ill never die, my friend, I'll never die. 


Translated from the Russian 

by Gusta ZIMBALIST-JARYGZOWER. 
a 
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CATCHING ON FIRE 


Tlove you to death wounded neck of my nights 
Upset scales of hair and leaves 

Star of my nerves at the springs of my life 
suspend myself by you indefinite breast 


I lose myself in your powder of bloom of earth 

Bloom of sky 

Bloom of blood 

Bloom of skin 

‘I lose myself and go to sleep sleep and find myself again 
My brow on your breast 

My hand on your brow 

Your birds in my heart 

Your breast in my hand 

And my feet in your arms 


The wind stretches out and sleeps in your forests of 
_ honey 

It’s raining swans and rivers 

The night draws out and plaits her tresses of stars and 
flame 

the burned vessels drift out to the dead sea. 

Where the ice-floes draggle like hair 

Ophelia Ophelia what lost embraces 
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‘Death is a smile of broom ai 
op At the inns of nowhere 
om The muleteers of my love | . Ne 
. Play at who-loses-wins is 
Her thigh and her caresses 


A viper which coils beneath arches of defiance a 
Hisses hisses and swells in a brazier of hearts. a 
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BARBAROGENIUS 


R y new poem is a furious flash from the sun 

All the circle of the earth is a flaming equator 

Oh where do you come from ray of the revolution of 
_ Mars 


M y feelings are affronts to the common love of mankind 
The hatred of which became rigid under my stare 

My shoulders are too narrow for the revolutionary 
- waves of new planets 

Although I love proudly only one woman 

Alack 

dam only a new man of the earth of the evil old ages 


It is easy for you light Martian bodies 

y ou may fall and break your wings as much as yon 
like 

You may lift yourselves free 

But I 

I cannot even kneel down 

And I cannot fall on this planet 


I am still savagely attached and cannot fly away 

J would like savagely to shriek to the mountains of the 
Balkan continent 

I am caught as if in the mouse-traps of the East and 
West 
D misery 
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O you apparition of Mars awe you } pha antoms 
And you “ flamingoes ” of the ee Eur ropes 


Venus 
You do not know the convulsions of this isd land ¢ ne 


stamped upon " 
You do not even suspect what the damned Turkis! 


Meridians are j 

In vain have your brothers let themselves be engulfe¢ 

’ by young blood of the Balkans. . 
Too bad — here’s to you: your hatred and my love © 

Our flag today is the sky a 

My fatherland the earth through time and space 


And we will still have convulsions on the gallows 
worthy of God 

Too bad 

But new suffering will avenge the barbarogenius. 


Translated from the Serbian 
by ALEXANDER RUKAVINA. 
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MONOLOGUE 


I sleepwalk through the city and plunge into a golden 
smoke. What is my love for you, magical space and 
sinister time, when the dusk settles into marble and 
the owl is a categorical imperative ? I left dream- 
staring puppets in a room, where the Ethiopian trem- 
bles at a blasphemy, and the sketch-book holds the 
contours of an atlas. The mother had a child in the 
dust and the lonely woman cried in a cafe. Then came 
a girl from out the autumnal solitude of her rooms, 
where she had stared at mirrors, and her silence was 
the dream of a midnight. Cool waters flowed under 
bridges and electric wires brought decay of flowers, 
tempests, portraits of nightmares, broken violins, Com- 
rades walked tired into hurricanes. When the philo- 
sophies panted, and the symphonies ended in a shriek, 
stallions ground fire, and the bandits swilled brandy 
in an hallucinated den. The organ at the fair whimpered 
love-songs, but the funeral of the poor went past us 
with memories of loam. The trees became brass shining 
in sun. My waiting gulped busses, tears, dust, drinks, 
parrows. I did not know where to turn, but a unicorn 
ranced through the boulevards and the passers-by 
knelt down, seized by the horror of pus, Saree: I raced 
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in a trance. The cathedral burns and the conflagration 
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over the ecstatic girls. Now I walk into a lighthouse 
The Eiffel Tower trembles over me, and the pillage wil 
start soon. O silence of smoke over my thoughts ! ( 
chemistry of visionary mist ! I ride with the beautiful 
woman past lawns, past andantes, past friendships, past 
bodies of fire. Earth swells singing from out of chaos 
and blossoms into a Congo. All this is a whirl in which 
men and women devastate each other and laughter sobs 
over crumbling pillars. Down lonely streets on a hill 
walk cassocked demons, and their steps are slow as 


is an insanity. The drunken man listens to the stars 
and the Black Maria drags miseries through the streets 
in which dreams glide with bitter words. In the laby- 
rinth I walk held in the chains of the street-girl who 
left her songs in an abbey and who knew the Aztec 
sun on a beach, where the bronze bodies were rotting. 
When the convulsion is over, I shall find the comrade 
again who lacerated the curtain of the brothel and who 
brought with him the dagger he found amid antiques. 
Nothing is left of my accidents save the torture that 
comes at midnight, when I remember the magnificence 
of the dead man whose last words were scribbled in a 
room where the sun never entered, and whose skyscraper 
lingered over a memory. The Congo night is a spook. | 
The woman dancing on spears against the bushes of 
mystery swirls into the magnetism we lost so many 
years ago and the faces are grotesques in a cellar, where 
the spiders have created all the witcheries. The mongols 
bring odes to love, and the soft cushions lure the dream- 
ing women on the street. Lanterns fume and the bats. 
frighten the child. I fall into the forest of murders, 
where the lonely woman finds at last a litany and the 
angelic eyes stare into the crystal of the future. The 
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oppies blaze in the courtyard. Lovely whores, where 
do you go? The road flees into the suburbs and there 
; a cry for machines. I am haunted by the gallery of 
his summer, and the myths are born at midnight. I 
‘shall bring the universe into this square, and the epi- 
lepsy dies amid a shower of hallucinations. This anar- 
shy is more than the sadness of my intelligence. Alle- 
gories go into transitory thoughts, but the paradise is 
not lost. Louisiana is also here, and the palmetto trees 
hide the resurrection of a laughter. Canoes go down a 
river of the sun, and the tortoise plays on forgotten 
jslands. Black girls dance and the village dreams against 
the levee. The fireflies lost themselves into the tangle 
‘of weeds, and the lake was a fable I had forgotten. 
‘The forest flamed in the afternoon, and the white of 
the girls drove the jackals away. Sometimes a song came 
up and a night sank on a beach, where the animals 
“were bleeding, and the humility of luminous birds was 
an eclipse. The ferry-boat over the yellow river found 
us tired with huts, and the beloved woman smiled into 
‘a dusk that was the magic of absinthe bringing all my 
loneliness to a flotsam. And sleep came and the dream 
that was a drum beating the dynamite of a peninsula, 
‘where the surf is blue and the women stride sprinkled 
with moon. But the Mexico of my mind is never far 
away. I am a fanatic whose delirium burns the city. 
A tenderness comes to me, when the roses bloom on 
the asphalt, and the singer grows into sadness. While 
the trains leave for the suburbs and the streets are 
filled with skeletons, the hour becomes clouded with 
fever and alcohol cries its tumults over the roofs. A 
vertigo is in every brain, and even the streetlamp 
_ shouts its beatitudes. I go towards midnight with my 
i flutes, my knives, my hungers, my darkness. Nothing 
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is with me save my ‘solitude “ 
a voice, sinister and melodious, rings i 
have forgotten who I am. Someone calls me ‘to d 
halls, to police stations, to sleep, to explosions, to 
to suicide, to miracles and fables som fs: my so 
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encircled lakes of light that swim in air 

shadowed by no seaserpent and no fish 

‘your roseate depths traced for multitudinous eyes 
by the profound and bleeding flight of evening birds 
turn not too utterly in the darkling sky 

but in the luculent strata of the clouds 

remain oh yet more luminous remain immovable 


II 


I feel my fingers sag beneath the weight of air 

under the winged pressure of descending birds 

- I bow my head 

before my lowered eyes the bosomed valley sinks 
lower than the sound of its pale riverrun 

_ to the ultimate stone consign the tracings of their fall 

hy Ss ruched birds crying under the rising lakes of 
light 

resign my hands and feet to rock but let me lift my eyes 


Ill 


out of the sealike region of their color 
skim over these strata of the lower night 
I survey the slow ovals of ascending light 
oh lakes of evening and the sunset sorrow 
to what music of the cold air do you turn and rise 
already past that first thin barricade of stars 
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The large silence of grief 
Rumbles through my brain 
a As a train that has just killed a man 
my And is slowing into a covered station 
ay On which aluminum filings of rain 
ae Fall with a sharp sound 
om Piercing the mind’s dull reiteration. 
‘ine A station is no place to stop, — 
cn The small hand-luggage of life has to be counted 
Be. Visaed and distributed before we can pass on, 
es Suddenly we find ourselves at a door, 
a Wondering, we ask 
7 Is.freedom bitter or sweet ? 
1s 
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MYTHOLOGY 


7 This land — still my ecstatically blooming Gethsemane. 
7 his land — an aching caress from out of invisibilities. 
This land — each hill flaming like Horeb — } 
‘rom out its valleys there is a rising of humanity’s , 
q tortures, — a” 
Barefoot pilgrimages ; in its hands burn the sandals. si 


This is holy land. Wandering on it is the great waiting. Siam 
Waiting on it is the great ceaseless wandering. 
Pentecostal blooming swells to irresistibilities at the 
edge of the world. 


This land — Tabor of transfiguration : this land, se 
‘High above the earth’s ecstatically withering Gethse- . 
mane. Be. 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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THE FIRES OF MADNESS 


In the fires of madness 

dance naked, wanton women 
beating their aching breasts 

with harsh clenched fists. 

The coppery glow of desire 

hurls huge, shadowy figures upon 
their hungry thighs, 

and their smooth white bellies writhe 
in a dismal ecstacy of futility. 

But you who see them, 4 
in their frowsy boudoir caps and gingham house-gowns, ~ 
pursueing the monotonous dust, | 
on fretting in a hot and odorous kitchen, 

or lying stiff and tense 

beside a quickly satisfied and snoring hulk, 

would never guess. Would never guess. 

In the fires of madness 

dance naked wanton women 

beating their aching breasts, 

beating their hungry breasts. 
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A QUARTER OF AN HOUR BETWEEN 
GOD AND THE OFFICE 


Blessed be thou, lovely 

1 morning that pour 

: your warm wave into my face ; 
when I step over 

: my sad threshold : oh ! 

_ the peace of God 

lies behind me already, 

: be blessed still, 
lovely quarter of an hour, 

_ when the rumbling street-cars 

: hurl me to the city, 

- the mills, the boring offices, 

_ the fetid prisons 

d of the cowardly day, 

_ when through the souls and through the windows 

_ shines the oblique light ! 

? Now 

_ I belong to myself, furtively I receive 

_ into my rejuvenated eyes 

_ the warmth of gentle life, 

_ the bright stockings of hastening girls, 

_ the gipsy desires of misery 

chained to money, 

and I embrace my brothers running with me 

in the street-cars that are hurled 

to the city of money, 

aA 
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accursed prisons 
of the inquisitor-day, 
and dreaming with me of all the beauty 
and weeping with every joy, © 

for this is the last farewell to life 

this moment before the office, 

in the sun-sprinkled street, this moment, 
revolt of my rested senses, 

daily hope for liberty, 

unique and holy quarter of an hour 
between God and the office. 


4 Blessed be thou, lovely Is 
trip in the street-car, si. 
a golden morning, 7 
a for having really stayed by me, a 
ae and joyously . j 
accept the salute of those about to die. ‘ 
a Translated from the Hungarian 
as by L. Gara and M. LARGEAUD. 


Wan ye 


AUTUMN DAY 
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Lord : It is time. Summer was very great. 
Lay thy shadow on the sunny hours 
and on the fields let loose thy winds. 


Command the last fruits to ripen, 
give them still two southerly days, 
press them to fulfilment and hunt 
the last sweetness to the heavy wine. 


“Who still has no house, builds no more, 
who still alone, will long remain so, 

will wake, read, write long letters, 

_and in the lanes will here and there 
unsettled wander, as the leaves are driven. 


Translated from the German 
by ZorA PuTNAM WILKINS. > 
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an REMEMBRANCE 


a And you await, await the one thing ’ 
“ your life without end to augment ; 

the mighty, the marvelous, 

the awakening of stones, 4 

an depths turned back to you. 


- Dusk falls on the bookcases, i 
& the volumes in gold and brown ; 
by and you think of lands traveled over, 
ye of pictures, of the garments, 

% of women lost once more 


P- And all at once you know : That was it. 
oe You raise yourself, and before you stand 
vig from a long departed year 

anguish and dread and prayer. 


Translated from the German 
by Zora PuTNAM WILKINS. 


PRESENTIMENT 


an Plike a pennant from afar encircled. 

porebode the destined winds; I must live them 

hile nothing down below has yet begun to stir ; 

ao are still closing softly : in the chimneys there a 
S quiet ; ts 

B yet do windows quiver and still the dust lies heavy. 

j lready I know the storm : I am stirred like the sea. 

stretch and strain, fall back again, 

id hurl myself up, and am all Alone 

| the great storm. . 


opal go eae 


a 
Translated from the German a 
by ZorA PuTNAM WILKINS. Be 
nM 
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Je ne sais Di 
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. Despair has no wings, 
fe Nor has love, 
ae" No face 
Ee. No speech 


I do not move 


z I do not look at them 
I do not speak to them 
| a Yet Iam quite as much alive as my love and my despai 
Ba Translated from the Fren iC 
% by Exvrior PAUL. — 
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FIRE FANFARE 


I. INVOCATION 


Bias Apollo, Phoebus, Allah, Ra and Brahma, 

Thor, Baal, Isis, Queen Maeb, likewise Mumbo-Jumbo, 
Godhead of rhubarb, minnows and the joanquill on the 
telegraph wire — 
of an ancient tribe of sunworshippers I am the 

. discriminating son, 

I am no barnyard chanticleer, nor a twisted sunflower. 
pun — — 

Breeder of maggots, ripener of pomegranates, 
Multifarious sorcerer, fountain of fables, 

You, who made the Ethiopians, toasted the Hindoos 
And bleached the Swedes, 

Life giver and taker, maker of fire of fires, 

I, the brandisher of the Mazda Lamp, 

Shall not genuflect nor supplicate, 

Iam not a spider sprawled across the Roman letter “ V ”’ 
On the Arch of Constantine in the Forum. 

Lam a creator of figures myself : 
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This is a cell, this an atau and that a mateo ie, 
And such are the learned laws that control all bein, 
That Newton operates even in a cocktail glass — 
Laboriously have I gathered all this lore | 

I call physics, chemistry and that astronomy, 
And You I have named The Sun 

Having thus made you in my own terms, 

What are you else, except 

A picture that appears against my window pane 
When I make my breakfast, 

And a fixture that throws ochre cubist medallions 
On my floor. , 
When the six o’clock whistle of the Biscuit Company 
blows ? 


II. VARIABILE 


Under the sun two things at least are true : 

Nothing ever is the same — and nothing’s new, 

No two blades of grass are quite identical 

Which is quite complex — and quite as comical. 
The world’s pictures are like putty paste 

The maker’s fingers mold them in feverish haste — 
But why does he have to be so hysterical ? 


The wind flings a petal on the surface of a stream, 

A pain-filled tune breaks gently like a sigh, 

The sun for caprice dreams a human dream, 

Paints on your eyes a snatch of the evening sky 

And tints your snake-hair with the glow of saffron kiss, 

Your comely body is like the tavern for lust 

And you’re the sun’s choice flower of the dust. 
But this — 

Is just a variation on an antique theme. 
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Vithin Omar’s aarden or Adam’s paradise 
Fis cate had on it the primal “* Private Entrance ”’ sign 
ind also gave rise to the first case of clausum [regil) 
ey stumbled on this philosopher’s stone — a souvenir : 
That we must forget the primary treason, 
That we must hide fear in the scent of old roses, 
‘That my febrile dust in pressing on your dust 
Raves that your pale skin has the life of marble — 
an ich how less brittle is than the lashes of your eyes ? 
Because, my Elect of the Sun, it is decreed, 
( It flatters men to think that the gods also codify) 
Because your breasts are truly circular 
That you should breed 
And your body, which shimmers like a naked scimitar, 
‘Should bulge and sag like a wallowing sack 

And like a smitten trunk you should break and bleed — 
q would avert my head from this hurt and cheat — 
Fold 
| About my head the drapery of your cloth of hair of gold 
And let me dream freedom on the sanctuary of your 


warm neck. 
4 


Like the world’s pictures are my puny words, 
pBut they are things which are solely mine — 
A 


figure of speech is not a paste of cells or dust !) 
y 


And for the greater glory of your godlike face 

‘Tl make a verbal cosmos as wide as space 
Bornpiete and rounded as the pearl on your throat, 
Within, the irridescent worlds as they float 

Will reflect your gold and blue and pale 

While I shall lisp in quaint rhetoric stale : 

ik 

That on the dawnlike heavens of your eyes 

a shall theatrically wander — and play with the lights 
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That therein I am the Sun . ess 
Likewise impassioned and indifferent — avi 
And just as hysterical ? 


Ill. Lente q 
(Reconciling Evolution). a 


'o 
“a 


4 The weight of dumb sun-rays bore down into ice floe 
and deadening mists 

And a million years of that, and there was a morose s si 

lence, 

3 . And a million years of that, and then a reptile was bred. 
a Egypt, chiselling imperishably and dumping sand, 
a Pest-ridden, civilized was not then by a million years 
, God’s bookkeepers shall have their inning q 
‘ Not with the ape — the beginning, . 
a The very beginning, 


Per contra, began with the snake. 
This was Ptolemy’s primeval sire who so dully did aspire 
With a blink at the sun and the stars he 
; From the baking and caking ooze, pebble and mire, _ 
; To build bigger and better hard mud empire 7 
) For congressmen, satraps and czars =F 
And also ‘* Proletarians of the World Unite. ’ 
But the beginning, the very beginning, ‘= 
Was a siesta of the snake in the mud. 
Thus the solution to all evolution 
Per contra, lies with the snake. 
All the time in the West there were fiery, red smears 
No one told love words nor sang on lone lake waters. 
But a wind circular now extinct, like herded buffetted 


buffaloes 
Hooted and scooted across wave-shoaled wastes and 
marshes. 
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IV. PIzzICATO 


. gaunt old man with spindle bent legs 
ragging his body bundled in rags 

ropped on a bench where a sunset shone 
hhaded his eyes and uttered a groan. 
Phe Angelus broke on the evening air 4 


. gust played with the old man’s spare white hair 
Vhile through lips shriveled and drooling 

Je mumbled the words — “ The sun is cooling ”’ 
‘ The sun is cooling. . . 
‘The sun is cooling. . . 


99 


‘ The sun which gave birth to a myriad plants,” ; 
Je clutched the pale sunlight with his blue-veined hands, i 
‘Which woke sweet passion in my febrile frame : 
* And tremendous tremors, love, hate and shame j 
« Is losing his vigor on his sky. id 


« He is mantling his body, he sure will die. 
““ The Angelus itself in strokes quite clear 
« Is saying it plain, so all can hear : 

* The sun — is — cool — inf. 
* The sun — is — cool — ing. . . ‘§ 


* You planned it fine, ” he said with a snear, 

With never a thought how the end was near, x 
* And bridges and churches and houses so high, : 
« And aeroplanes dancing on the vault of the sky, 

« And heat that would ooze froma coil or a pipe 

« Corn in tempests and fruits red cheeked and ripe 

« And more yet was coming — not even the lice 
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«¢ The sun — i cooling. 7: 
¢ The sun — 1s — cooling. . : 


29 


And a light breeze blew and furried a lake, : 

- Even the bowl of the sky seemed to shiver and shake. — 

A tiny ant darted with nervous stride 
Under some mudcrumb from death to hide. 

% The man about his bones drew his threadbare coat _ 

; And wagged his head with every note 


Mumbling the words: ‘ All your ae 
‘ s* And planning will end. 
P ‘* For the sun is cooling... 

«* The sun — is — cool —ing... 


** The sun — is — cool—ing... 


V. MEMORABILE 


One of my forebears was burned in the fire — 
Kabala, Kabala, Kabala. . . 
In the City of Prague, the home of the Golem — 
Kabala, Kabala, Kabala. 
He stood on the pyre 
An old bearded Jew, blinking at the sun. 
He thought a lot of things, or only 
| That the sun would go behind the houses and the river 
Elbe 
Would be flooded with red. 
But is was not Kabala, Kabala, Kabala — 
An unwashed old Jew must not covet 
A stone he called * brilliant ”’ 
Which captured and held sunrays and fire 
And had to be forfeited by law to the Crown. 
So that at night in a castle it.would sparkle 
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Against the t the fire Gf a ase hearth 
On a blue-veined, pale, waxen, tapering finger 


Firmly pressing with purple filled glass... 
*«« Hear, O Israel ’’, the pine faggots are crackling. . 
4 Kabala, Kabala, Habala: 


VI. GRANDIOSO 


Cloud-veiled, her nose powdered with snow, 


_ I squat before the woodfire my own hands have made 
- Confident, contented, of a long lineage of flame wor- 
___ shippers. 

The meditative sun 

Everywhere abound the symbols of my fears and elations 
| TI have peopled the woodlands and fleeted the waters 
_with fancies, 
3 Images have I made, laws, round words and melodies 
; Out of air, cell-life and waters... 

Prometheus pinned like a butterfly against the rock 
F Is hunched and enigmatic. 
_ * Ecce Homo ” — a fearful, sliding Jesus — 
All this have I fashioned of that and more, and more. 
I, electron splitter, the fetcher of fire, the pitcher and 
catcher of sparks 
_ Having smouldered this earth-cloud with which I cur- 
tain the sun, 
_ I let my eyes dance with the leap and crackle 
_ And trail the climbing of its child’s hair smoke 
i Which puffs and edges like the compass of human aspir- 
ations 
_ Along the corridors of the Imbecile Void. .. . 
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HANDS OFF LOVE 


All that can be invoked, that is of true value and 
force in the world, that is before all else to be defended, 
all that can place a man no matter what his standing 
in the discretion of judge — let it for an instant be 
recalled the full meaning of the word judge, how at 
any moment by some accident your life may be at 
his mercy, whose decision can have the upper hand of 
anything, as for instance genius — on all this is sudden- 
ly projected the startling light of a recent case. Both the 
nature of the defendant and of the charges against 
‘him make it worth while to examine Mrs. Chaplin's suit 
‘against her husband (as reported in The Grand Gui- 
gnol). It should be understood that what follows here is 
based on the belief that the document is an authentic 
‘report, and though of course it is Charlie Chaplin’s 
right to deny any of the alleged facts and remarks 
imputed to him we have here taken the truth of them 
for granted. What has to be examined is the set of 
arguments and contentions used against him. These 
charges are typically characteristic of the average moral 
standard of a 1927 America, that is to say those of one 
of the vastest populated areas, whose opinions tend to 
‘spread and impose themselves in other lands, because 
the States of Northern America are as immense a reser- 
voir of stupidity as of merchandise ever ready to over- 
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flow and particularly to cretinise the amorphous 
tomers of Europe, from all time at the mercy of the 
highest bidder. . 

It is monstrous to think that professional secrecy is 
a rule in the doctor’s code — a secrecy which when 


shame, and which in itself once challenged by the law 
is no safeguard against the law’s condemnation — and 
to remember that no such code exists for the married 
woman. But the state of the married woman is a profes- 
sion like any other from the day that she claims her 
rights to support, her domestic and sexual pittance. 
Man, bound by law to live with one woman only has ~ 
no other alternative than to make her share all his 
ways, thereby placing himself at her mercy. If therefore _ 
she delivers him over to the public spite why is the same 
law that invests the wife with the most arbitrary rights. 
incapable of being turned against her with all the sever-_ 
ity deserved by such breach of faith and libellous intent — 
obviously motivated by the most sordid of interests ?_ 
And in any case is it not an absurdity that personal — 
habits should be a matter for legislation ? But to res-— 
trict ourselves to the very episodic scruples of the vir- 
fuous and inexperienced Mrs. Chaplin it is. comic to ~ 
find that by her the practice of fellatio is considered : 
abnormal, against nature, perverted, degenerate, and in-— 
decent. (‘* But all married people do this’’ justly replies — 
Chaplin). If a free and truthful discussion of sexual ha- 
bits were possible it would appear normal, natural, ~ 
healthy and decent for a judgement to quash the char- — 
ges brought by a wife thus shown to have inhumanly— 
refused herself to such a general, pure and defendable 
practice. And how then is it permissible to drag in the 
question of love as does this young person who gave 
herself willingly in marriage at the age of 16 years and 
2 months to a rich man, a man never out of the public — 
eye, on the score of two babies — unless they were 
found under a gooseberry bush — if as the aforesaid char-— 
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ses imply, defendant did not have the usual marital 
relations with his wife, and that are now brandished by 
“her as the despicable convictive evidence of her own 
physical exactions ? The italics are not ours and the 
revolting language they emphasize is that of plaintiff 
and her lawyers, whose main line seems to be to con- 
fute a very authentic person with all the jargon of 
‘picture magazines representing the young mother who 
calls her legitimate lover “‘ Dad’’, and that with the sole 
aim of levying on him a tax such as not even the most 
exigent state could dream of, a tax out of all other con- 
siderations imposed first on his genius, aimed at the 
suppression of his genius, or at the very least at the 
total discredit of its expression. 

The five principal charges brought by Mrs. Chaplin 
read as follows: 1. This lady was seduced. 2. The se- 
ducer advised her to have herself aborted. 3. He agreed 
to the marriage only when obliged and forced, and 
with the intention of divorcing. 4. For this reason follow- 

‘ing a preconceived plan he behaved to her injuriously 

and cruelly. 5. The proof of these accusations is shown 
by the immorality of Chaplin’s habitual speech and 
actions, and by his theories concerning all things regar- 
ded as most sacred. 

The crime of seduction is usually a hard one to define, 
the criminal part of it constituting merely the circums- 
tancial side of the seduction. This offence, in which 

the consent of both parties is involved but the responsi- 
bility of one only, is further complicated by the fact 
that nothing can humanly prove the victim’s share of 
initiative or provocation. But in this case the inno- 
cent one landed on her feet, and if the seducer did 
not intend to make an honest (and rich) woman of her, 
the fact remains that it was the victim with all her 
naiveté who outdid the seducer’s wiles. One wonders at 
so much perseverance and determination in so young 
and defenceless a person. That is, unless it appeared to 
her that the only way of becoming Mrs, Chaplin was by 
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first sleeping with him, after which... but the 
tion is out of the question; this was business wi 
all its consequences, the possibility of desertion, pre 

nancy. “ ee 

At this point, on being pressed to go through with ar 
operation that she qualifies as criminal, the victim 
already with child at the time of marriage refuses for 
reasons that are worthy of examination . She complains 
that her condition may become known, that her fiangé 
has done everything in his power to make it so. An 
obvious contradiction : for who would profit by this 
publicity, who refuses to take the sole means of averting 
what in California constitutes a scandal ? But once 
married the victim is fully armed ; she can spread and 
publish the fact than an abortive operation was de- 
manded of her. This is a decisive argument, and not 
the very least of the criminal’s remarks concerning this 
matter which is a great crime against sociely both legally 
and morally and thereby repugnant, horrifying, contrary 
to the instincts of motherhood and to her sense of the ma- 
ternal duty of protection and preservation will be allowed 
to go unnoted. Everything is henceforth set down, the 
intimate daily phrases, the circumstances, now and 
again the date. From the first time that it oceurred to 
the future Mrs. Chaplin to make use of her instincts, to 
pose as a monument of normality (though as yet legally 
married she repeats and underlines that she loves her 
‘fiancé despite his horrifying suggestions) to the moment 
that once married she becomes a sort of secret spy in 
in the home, we see that she has worked upa veritable 
martyr’s diary, not a tear has been left out. Can the 
third charge that she brings against her husband be 
taken to apply first and foremost to herself ? Did she 
enter into marriage with the definite intention of issuing” 
therefrom rich and respected ? As to the fourth charge, 
that of the cruel treatment undergone by her during 
marriage, once examined in detail it becomes neccessary 
to decide whether this is a distinct attempt on Chaplin’s 
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it is the logical result of the daily attitude of a wife bent 
on amassing grievances, evoking them and taking pride 
therein. Incidentally let us note a gap in the evidence : 
‘Mrs. Chaplin omits to give us the date at which she 
: a to love her husband. But maybe she loves him 
‘still. 
To back up her allegations she brings forward (as so 
‘many moral proofs of the existence of a premeditated 
plan that becomes visible in the rest of the evidence) 
‘certain remarks of Chaplin’s, after whichan honest Amer- 
ican judge cannot do otherwise than regard the defen- 
dant as a cad and a scoundrel. The perfidy of this 
~ manceuvre and its efficacy will be clear to all. Here we 
have the ideas of Charlot, as we call him in France, 
his private opinions on the most burning of questions 
_ suddenly thrust before us and in such a direct manner 
that they cannot fail to throw a singular light on the 
morality of those films from which we have derived 
more than mere pleasure, that is to say an almost un- 
_ equalled critical interest. An unfavourable report, most 
particularly in that narrow zone of observation to 
~ which the American public confines its favourites (and 
the example of Fatty Arbuckle stands forth) can ruin a 
~ man in the space of a day. This is the card played by 
- this model wife. It turns out that her revelations have 
_ an importance by her quite unsuspected. She imagined, 
~ the fool, the jade, that she was denouncing her husband ; 
put instead she furnishes us simply with the human 
_ greatness of a mind who with extreme clarity and jus- 
tice thought so much that is absolutely condemned 
in that, particular society where everything, his life, 
his genius even confines him, who found the means of 
giving the perfect and living expression to his thought 
without ever betraying its standards, an expression 
whose humour and force, whose poetry in short, is 
suddenly thrown into full perspective by the light of 
certain homely lantern held aloft by one of those 
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pitches that in all countries constitute the good mo 
the good sisters, the good wives, those pests and parasites 
of all kinds of love and true emotions. 9 
« Given that during cohabitation of plaintiff and 
defendant, defendant declared to plaintiff on diverse occa- 
sions too numerous to be specified in detail that he was not 
a partisan of the habit of marriage, that he would be unable 
to tolerate the conventional restraint imposed by marital 
relations, and that he was of opinion that a woman could” 
honestly and without disgrace bear children to a man 
when living with him out of wedlock; given that he also 
ridiculed and mocked plaintiff's belief in the moral and 
social conventions pertaining to the stale of marriage, the — 
relation of the sexes and the bringing into the world of — 
children, and that he was unconcerned by the laws and — 
statutes of morality, (regarding which he remarked one 
day to plaintiff that ‘* a certain couple had had five chil-_ 
dren without being married ”’, adding that this was “‘ an 
ideal way for a man and a woman to live together ”»)— — 
this brings us to the essential point of Charlot’s vaun- — 
ted immorality. It is to be noted that certain very simple 
truths still pass as monstrosities, and it is to be hoped ~ 
that one day they will be recognised as mere human com- ~ 
mon-sense, the nature of which in this case appears — 
startling by reason of the nature of the accused himself, 
For everyone that is neither coward nor hypocrite is — 
bound to think thus. And besides, by what argument — 
can the sanctity of a marriage be claimed that was ~ 
contracted under threat, even if the woman has borne — 
her husband a child ? Let her come and complain that — 
her husband used to go straight to his own room, that — 
once, to her horror, he came in drunk, that he did not ~ 
dine with her, that he did not take her out in society — 
such arguments are not worth more than a shrug of the © 
shoulders. ) 
But it would seem however that Chaplin did in all — 
good faith try to make their conjugal life possible. But — 
no such luck. He came up against a wall of silliness and — 
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stupidity. Everything appears criminal to this woman 
who believes or pretends to believe that her sole rea- 
son of existence is the procreation of brats —of brats that 
will beget future brats. A noble idea of life! “* What do 
you want to do— repopulate Los Angeles? ” asks Chaplin 
outraged. Yet as exacted by her she shall have a se- 
cond child, only now she must leave him alone, he no 
more desired paternity to be forced on him than he 
desired marriage. However, to please Ma he would have 
to play the fool with the infants. That is not his style. 
He is to be found less and less in the home. He has his 
own conception of life; it is being threatened, it is 
eing attacked. And what could bind him to a woman 
who refuses herself to all he likes, and who accuses him 
of “ undermining and denaturing (her) normal impul- 
ses ’’... of  demoralising her ideas of the rules of decen- 
cy ’’, of ** degrading her conception of morality, ’’ and 
all because he has tried to make her read certain books 
in which sexual matters are clearly treated, because he 
‘desired her to meet certain people whose way of living 
had a little of that freedom to which she shows herself 
‘such an inveterate enemy. And again, four months 
before their separation he makes an effort : he suggests 
their inviting a young girl (who later is said to have the 
Teputation of ‘* giving herself up to acts of sexual perver- 
sion’’) and he says to plaintiff that they ‘‘ might have 
a liltle fun.”’ This is the last attempt at transforming 
the domestic hatching-machine into a rational being 
capable of conjugal affection. Books, the example of 
others, he has recourse to everything to try and make 
‘this blockhead perceive all she is incapable of under- 
standing for herself. But at the end of all this she is 
‘amazed at the inequalities of temper in the man to 
whom she leads such a hell of a life. “ Just you wait, 
if I go mad one day suddenly I shall kill you ” ; and 
naturally this threat is saved up by her for the list of 
harges, but on whom does the reponsibility of it rest ? 
or a man to become aware of such a possibility, i. e. 
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insanity, murder, seems surely to indicate that I 
been subjected to a treatment capable of driving him 
insanity and murder ? And during these months whi 
the wickedness of a woman and the danger of publ 
opinion have forced on him an insufferable farce he re 
mains none the less in his cage, a living man whos 
heart has not died. - 
«© Yes, ils true’’, he said one day, * I am in lo 
with someone and I dont care who knows it; I shall got 
see her when I please and whether you like it or no; | 
dont love you and I live with you only because I we 
forced to marry you. ” This is the moral foundation 0 
this man’s life, and what it defends is — Love. And ina! 
this matter it so happens that Charlot is simply and 
solely the defender of love. He says to his wife that th 
woman he loves is “ wonderful’, that he would b 
glad for her to know her, etc. This frankness, this hone: 
ty, all that in the world is most admirable is now use 
against him. But the chief argument is a pair of chil 
dren born against his will. . 
Here again Chaplin’s attitude is very clear. Bot 
times he entreated his wife to have herself aborted 
He revealed the truth to her; that this can be and} 
done, that other women do it, have done it — for 
For me signifies not from social concern nor from cor 
veniency, but for love. It was useless to call on love 
with Mrs. Chaplin. Her children were born to her ont 
that she might proclaim that “ the defendant neve 
showed any normal or paternal interest or affection 
(let us here underline this pretty distinction betwee 
words) “ for the two children in their minority of plau 
tiff and defendant. ” These infants! that are doubtle 
to him just one more link in his bondage, thoug 
to the mother the basis of perpetual claims. It is h 
wish to have a wing built onto the house for then 
Charlot refuses: ‘‘ It is my house, and I dont want 
spoilt. ”? This eminently reasonable answer, the mill 
bills, the telephone-calls sent and those that -weren 
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husband’s comings and goings, the times he 
t see his wife, the times he does come to see 
sr at the moment she is entertaining bores, which 
may displease him, if he has friends to dinner, if he 
takes out his wife, if he leaves her at home, all this to 
Mrs. Chaplin constitutes a cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment — but to us it signifies paramountly the will of a 
man to outplay all that is not love, all that is merely 
its fierce and hideous caricature. Better than could 
any book or treatise does this man’s conduct make 
out the case against marriage, against the insensate 
codification of love. ; 

‘ We recall that admirable moment in The Imposter 
‘when suddenly in the middle of a social ceremony 
Charlot sees a very beautiful woman go by, she could 
not be more alluring, and immediately he abandons 
phils adventure (the role he is playing) to follow her from 
room to room and out onto the terrace until finally 
she disappears. At the command of love, he has always 
been at the command of love, and this is what is very 
consistently demonstrated by his life and by all his 
films. Love sudden and immediate, before all else the 
great, irresistible summons. At such a time everything 
else is to be abandoned, as for instance, at the minimum, 
the home. The world and its legal bondages, the house- 
wife with her brats backed up by the figure of the cons- 
table, the savings-bank — from these indeed is the 
‘rich man of Los Angeles forever running away, as is 
that other poor devil, the Charlot of miserable suburbs 
in The Bank-clerk and The Gold-Rush. All the fortune 
‘morally in his pocket is precisely that one dollar’s 
worth of seduction that is perpetually getting lost, the 
dollar that one sces eternally falling onto the tiles 
through his torn trouser-pocket in the café scene of 
~The Emigrant, a dollar perhaps only in appearance, 
‘that can be bent between the teeth, a mere sham that 
wont be accepted, but that enables you for one brief 
‘instant to invite to your table that woman who is like 
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a flash of fire, the “* wonderful ” one, whose face froi 
now on eclipses the sky for you. In this way Cha 
art finds in his actual life that morality that was eve; 
being expressed in his work with all the circuitousness 
imposed by social conditions. And finally when Mrs 
Chaplin informs us—and she knows the most telling kind 
of argument — that that unpatriotic American, her hus- 
band, intended to export his capital, let us remember 
the tragic spectacle of the steerage passengers labelled 
like cattle on the deck of the ship that is going to land 
Charlot in America; the brutalities of the law’s re- 
presentatives, the cynical examination of the emigrants, 
the dirty hands fumbling the women on arrival in this — 
land of prohibition, under the classic stare of Liberty — 
lighting the world. What the lantern of this particular 
liberty projects through all his films is the threatening © 
shadow of the cops who run down the poor, the cops 
popping up at every street corner full of suspicions, 
beginning with the vagabond’s wretched suit, then the 
stick (that in a curious article Charlot has named hi 
** assurance ’’), the stick that is always falling, then the | 
hat, the moustache, and so on down to the frightened © 
smile. Let us make no mistake, despite some happy 
endings the very next time we shall find him again in 
misery this terrifying pessimist who brings out anew © 
all the meaning of that expression equally current in | 
English and in French—a dog’s life, ‘‘ une vie de chien”, | 

A Dog’s Life. That is at the very moment the life of © 
a man whose genius wont win him his case; of one on | 
whom everyone’s back will be turned, who will be ruin- — 
ed with impunity, from whom all of his means of ex-— 
pression will be taken, who is being demoralised in the — 
most outrageous fashion, for the benefit of a misera- — 
ble, spiteful little bourgeoise, and for the sake of the 
grandest public hypocrisy possible to imagine. A dog’s” 
life. Genius is nothing to the law when matrimony is at 
stake, the blessed state of matrimony. And anyway as_ 
we know, genius is never anything to the law, never. 
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gut this case of Charlot’s — above and beyond the 
ublic’s curiosity and all the underhanded business 
of the men of law mixed up in the shameless probings 
into a private life henceforth always tarnished by the 
aw’s sinister light — this case of Charlot’s today signi- 
ies his fate, the fate of genius. It is far more significant 
than any work on the subject, and establishes the true 
role and the real worth of genius. That mysterious ascen- 
dant that an unequalled power of expression suddenly 
sonfers, we understand suddenly its meaning. We under- 
stand now just exactly what place in the world is that 
yf genius. Genius takes hold of a man and makes of him 
in intelligible symbol, and the prey of sombre beasts. 
senius serves to point out to the world the moral truth 

hat universal stupidity obscures and endeavours to 
E estroy. Our thanks then to the one who, over there on 
‘the immense occidental screen, beyond the horizon 
where the suns one by one decline, causes to pass your 
‘shadows, O great realities of mankind, sole realities 
perhaps, moral truths whose worthis greater than that 
yf the whole universe. The earth sinks beneath your 
eet. Our thanks to you above and.beyond the victim. 
Our thanks to you, we are your humble servants. 
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THE MYSTICISM OF REALITY © 


by ROBERT SAGE 


In a period broken loose from the apron strings of 
religion and confused by the discovery that the scien- 
tific « plus y equals not only z but almost anything else 
as well, the short stories of Marcel Jouhandeau consti- 
tute a curious anomaly the more conspicuous since this 
author’s talent materializes in a potent personal man- 
ner of expression. The almost obliterated values of good 
and evil are forces as concise in his stories as they were 
in the late american melodrama. His characters, like 
Huysman’s Durtal, are blown by the winds of Catholi- 
cism into grotesque ports to unload their cargoes of in- 
hibitions. Land-broken, their harassed ego accustoms 
itself to a repeated eccentricity dogged by a physical 
or spiritual villain. 

To the anglo-saxon reader these stories may at first 
appear comparable to the occasional old engravings 
where in shadowy interiors evil is symbolized by hags, 
cats, rafters, cobwebs, rats and smoking cauldrons, 
where the deformed and ugly are the norm and a hint 
of the Sabbat lurks in the background. There seems 
an unworldliness in the dark lives of Jouhandeau’s 


(1) Prudence Hautechaume, by Marcel Jouhandeau. Published by la 
Nowvelle Revue Francaise, Paris, 1927. ie 
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haracters, a mystic ecstasy in their joys, an abandoned 
altation compensating for their misfortunes, a male- 
yolent power that whips them into the continuation of 
heir futile motions. 

Yet the impression of unworldliness is inaccurate. 
Jouhandeau is actually a gallic Sherwood Anderson 
X-raying the troubled souls of people whose desires, 
exceeding the available normal fulfillments, become 
petrified as misshapen makeshifts. 

Intensified pettiness and the mediaeval impulse to 
sin mystically or with inhuman unconcern are common 
‘in french hamlets, where life is spiritually inbred to the 
‘point of sterility. Within the past year Paris news- 
papers have reported cases by the dozen of rural aberra- 
ion — the widow who for several years kept the dead 
body of her husband in her bed ; the attack of the fla- 
gellant order of Notre-Dame-des-Pleures on a parish 
priest believed to possess the Evil Eye ; the emotionless 
Madame Lefebvre, who, after nagging her daughter-in- 
law nearly insane, coldly shot the girl through the heart 
-as the two rode in an automobile; the printer who 
burned his wife in a furnace, and the couple who 
imprisoned their feeble-minded daughter in a lightless 
and heatless shed naked and almost without food for 
mthree years. 

_ These examples of provincial derangement, mean- 
ness and hate, having been made public through cros- 
‘sing the borders of crime, indicate the terrible impulses 
that fill thousands of warped souls in the cottages and 
shops scattered over the countryside of France. Bal- 
zac, Zola, Maupassant wrote of these people’s morbid 
obsessions and history and court records present an 
abundance of further testimony. 

_ Granting the obvious racial differences, there is more 
than a superficial resemblance between the inhabitants 
of Jouhandeau’s Chaminadour and those of Anderson’s 
Winesberg. Latent mysticism is a universal possession 
but its awakening depends largely on defective ratioci- 
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nation or lack of harmony with an accessible routine 
The mysticism of Anderson’s american villagers is con 
posed of a prisoning sexual distortion, a rebellion of t! 
instincts against environmental mores and oppor 
ties, an inarticulate sensitivity to the beauty of clouds 
and horses and wheatfields and trees and ripening corn, 
a restless ambition that is typical of America, where 
society has not yet been sliced like a cake into clean 
separate pieces. Far different is the mysticism of the 
french townsman or peasant, tradition-carved in the 
image of his ancestors, untroubled by material dissa- 
tisfaction, dulled by work into utter indifference to na- 
tural beauty, his remnants of imagination monopolized — 
by the Catholic Church. 

Catholicism is the life pivot in the french small town, / 
Dominating the low roofs is the cathedral spire, visible — 
from any portion of the village. The bell is a mellow 
reminder of the day’s passage, checking off the hours, — 
the quarters, the halves, the three-quarters, tolling as 
a funeral procession bumps over the rough streets to 
the gothic door. The Seven Sacraments, masses, Saint’ 
Days — endless ceremonies lead the villager into the 
dim nave with its brilliant points of candle flicker, the 
burning tones of colored glass, the majestic ecclesiastical 
vestments. All this is drama, a mysterious life richer © 
than the material one : in the course of the years it sinks © 
so deeply into the countryman’s soul that he in the end 
knows no other subject for his imagery. P| 

For the french villager, stolid and blank in appear- 
ance, has, like the american, his imagination. Where — 
the latter’s revolves around a possible relation to a new | 
environment, the frenchman’s fancy, rooted in his na- © 
tive commune, transforms only his position as it regards — 
his lifelong neighbors. 

Marcel Jouhandeau has reproduced in his stories the 
french villager’s cramped spiritual life, mystically open- — 
ing to the whispered dictation of saints and devils. 
The figure of Madame P6, with her life-sized white por- 
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of death each time the church bell tolls is a disturbingly 
‘unforgetable summary of a generation’s inner life. The 
strange love of Marie Albinier for Spack never passes 
beyond the edge of a mystical plane. Eva Throne — 
a Leda *’ — abdicates the position of power she has 
constructed with pitiless determination when the evo- 
Tution of her spirit overtakes her material avarice. These 
peop: together with Prudence Hautechaume, the 
incestuous Throne family, the deaf Albiniers and the 
unfortunate Ermaline, are the helpless victims not, like 
Anderson’s, of a blind force but of the irresistible power 
of mysticism that crowds into their shrunken souls. 

In Prudence Hautechaume the title story, a novel 
pressed into a short story’s limits, most fully represents 
Jouhandeau’s peculiar talent. It is the narrative of a 
small dry goods merchant obsessed by the idea of living 
for nothing, like the ancient mannequins in her window, 
and having an omniscient knowledge of her neighbor’s 
activities. Successively she deprives herself of light, 
heat and her beloved Petit Parisien. ‘‘ Pride is the worst 
enemy of saving, ” she tells herself and proceeds to 
borrow and steal food from her neighbors, to take ad- 
vantage of their light under the pretense of an evening’s 
visit and to use their stoves to heat her irons and boil 
: her soup. Between times, like a tiny twisted God, she 
“surveys the town from her garret window, notes the 
comings and goings of the villagers and, fitting these 
observations in with the gossip she has picked up through 
‘the day, draws accurate conclusions concerning the 
amorous, financial and social affairs of Chaminadour. 
She actually succeeds in living without the expenditure 
of a sou: prospective mothers-in-law and creditors cau- 
_tiously obtain invaluable information from her over the 
purchase of a pair of gloves. But attained ideals are 
treacherous and Prudence’s betray her ; only, however, 
_after she has prefaced her ignominy with a final gesture 
of Rabelaisian vindictiveness. 
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Jouhandeau’s story-telling a e a 
He can drain the drama from a simple situatio: 
directness and restraint, as in Dunois-dit-l’Ange, bi 
creative elasticity comes out in the detailed sketches of 
little people whose lives have been bent into unprece- 
dented curiosities by religious or mystical powers. His 
style is clear and highly colored, his characterization 
assured, his humor slightly vicious. a 

These piquant short stories importantly contribute 
to the evolution of the realistic conception. Since the 
time of Zola the meaningless but convenient word 
“ reality ’’ has stood variously for total objectivity, 
catalogued sordidness and Freudian sex motivation. 
Within the past few years it has been realized that ap- 
proximate reality is a combination of the external and 
internal. Few have yet accepted the surrealistic con- 
ception, which brings subjectivity back into literature 
and designates the writer’s imagination as the base of 
all reality. But it is generally admitted that thought, 
desires, dreams and the personal interpretation of ma- 
terial phenomena are fully as ‘ real ”’ as the concrete 
objects of the external world. Jouhandeau has expan- 
ded this inner reality by the addition of another force 
that of mysticism, which has previously been largely 
overlooked by the so-called realists because they were 7 
eager to prove their own agnosticism. In Prudence Hau- 
techaume it is shown to be a factor of terrific realisti 
vitality and one that is pregnant with possibilities for 
the writer of modern literature. : 


OEDIPUS REX " 


by HENRI MONNET 


Hes 


_ For the last two or three years music critics have 
generally agreed that Strawinsky is evolving more and 
more to those musical forms called ‘* objective ”’ or ii 
* immobile ’’ or even “* inhuman. ”’ It is not neces- a 
sary, however, to re-examine their scholarly works 3 
nor their terminology which should not be considered 
too strictly. One sole fact seems to have been shown : 


the present music of Strawinsky is the living negation 4 


‘of that impressionism which colored his first works. ey 
Perhaps one can go as far as to say that the composer : : 


of the “ Oedipus ’’ has freed himself from those ele- * 
ments of the text which he himself has denounced as ) 
 extra-musical. 

In any case, one must avoid saying that the art of 
Strawinsky, moving from one liberation to another, is 
tending towards “ pure music, * an idea which con- 
cerns the philosopher or the aesthetician more than the 
critic. The term * pure music ” has a symbolic value 
which is perhaps convenient to introduce in certain dis- 
‘ussions, as “© unknown quantities ’’ are used in ma- 
thematics, but we only know how to use the concrete, 
hat alone is our jurisdiction. Besides, a philosopher 
writes me to embitter the discussion, isn’t music al- 
‘ways “ pure ”? Indeed, the other elements (impure) 


4 (1) From « Cahiers d’Art » No. 4-5, 1927. 
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belonging to music when combined are precisely o| 
another essence, music being simply the art of wi 
ing sonorous images. It remains sufficiently import 
though to recognize the extramusical elements from 
which Strawinsky is supposed to have freed himself, 
Thus, an examination of the “ Oedipus ” will show — 
us if the composer has succeeded in doing so or if he 
even cared to succeed. We shall see that at least he 
has wished to free himself from these elements rather 
than make a conscious and measured use of them. 
I will call those elements extra-musical then which 
are given to the auditor in addition to the sonorous © 
image at the moment of its perception. This leads us | 
to think that these elements are perceived as the rela- 
tionships of music with Nature or with the real world 
as perceived by the listener. From the perception of — 
these relationships the listener draws complex sepsa- 
tions which naturally he confuses with the musical sen-— 
sation. And the extra-musical elements, from then on — 
inseparable from the music, appear often as the actual 
material in defining its utility. They can be enumerated 
perhaps in the following manner : ; 
In the first place, music animates the body ; we have © 
the Dance. Whether magic, religious or prohylactic, — 
music orders other movements : from the drum which — 
evokes or chases spirits to the drum which sets the 
marching pace for soldiers. 4 
After the body there is the soul which music touches — 
by lyrical elements which are the soul’s foundation. What 
is the mechanism of this incorporation of lyricism with — 
music ? It suffices for the reader to suppose with An- 
sermet that imitation — imitation of the movements 
of the soul — is its first medium. That suffices. Lyrical — 
music is created. It becomes the chosen language of — 
the passions — and above all of love. Lyricism pene- © 
trates all music but its empire is established only with 
romanticism, romanticism whose route was staked out 
by so many searchers in literature as well as in music. ~ 
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Thus man conquers soul and body — but music ser- 
yes him to other ends. He wishes it to express all na- 
ure. Music describes, comments on the spectacle and 
develops the subject of words with which it is incor- 
porated. Certainly the style — and the ambitions of 
his descriptive music — I was about to say epical — 
aries in its lyricism ; classic in the grand epochs, 
escription later becomes naturalistic, impressionistic, 
realistic. Music, however, is rich in a new element. It 
jakes possession of the verb from which it probably 
originated. 

__ And what does music do with it ? After having put 
Be sense of the words to its service, music utilizes the 
| 


marvellous meeting of their sonorous forms with the 
melody they carry, and employs the verbal and musical 
metrical combinations with all their boldness and awk- 
wardness. 

The word models the musical form, it swoons in Eng- 
ish, sings in Italian, speaks in French. 

_ Now in a classic opera, such as ** William Tell ’’ we 
an find all the charms and vices that have come to 
om usic to corrupt or to magnify it: the ballet and the 
‘changes of scene, the subject with its inherent lyricism, 
the spectacle with its inherent epic, and the rhythmic 
play of the prosody. When Strawinsky writes the ‘* Oe- 
dipus ”’ you know where to find the opera in it. Gener- 
ally the lyric predominates. It is Wagner and the lyri- 
cal drama, Puccini and realism, Pelleas and impres- 
sionism. The classic opera, even in its most illustrious 
examples has ceased to touch the crowd and does not 
yet affect the elite. Strawinsky, himself, with the exper- 
iment of “ Mavra ’’, seems abandoned by those who 
followed his work up to ‘* Noces. ” 


Ka 


_ What is he going to do with a great subject ? 


; You know the form of the “* Oedipus ”’: an opera- 
oratorio in two acts. That is to say that the composer 
already deprives himself of the first extra-musical ele- 


Ments: the ballet and changes of scene. There only 
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remains the subject, the spectacle and 
play of the words. vee ea 
Thus the myth of * Oedipus, ”’ the scheme regiven k 
Cocteau, is evoked for the already frightened spectatoy 
Then Strawinsky appears. The subject becomes. chor 
uses, duets and airs, ordered according to a magnificent 
architecture. There is nothing in the plastic composition 
of the work in which the habitué of “ lyric drama ~ 
can find the turbid pleasures that ‘he cherishes. And 
all, critics and publics, decry its inhumanity and its 
immobility. 
I separate myself absolutely from this general sen- 
timent. The rigor of the form can only be to mask the 
inherent lyricism of the work, Strawinsky does not pre- 
vent even the most evident lyrical inflexion, This lyri: 
cism occurs constantly in the role of Oedipus where bal-¥ 
my Italian melodies are abundant. As Picasso, after 
the heroic epoch of cubism where the painting was res- 
trained to the representation of the objects on a tea- 
table, has finished, to our joy, by showing us the har- 
monious curve of a face, so Strawinsky, after the * Oc- 
tuor ’’ and the “ Sonata for Piano, ”’ allows the voice 
of the tenor to cry in hope and fear. Look at the beau 
tiful example — so Rossinian from No. 56 in the 
score. And besides that the Wagnerian appogiaturas® 
recall — though faintly — ‘“ Tristan ” (No. 23) and® 
‘‘ Parsifal ” (No.147). j 
The chorus, suppliant or consoling, is constantly 
human. But the emotion never loosens the musical 
frame which is built of that same inflexible musie 
which characterizes all of Strawinsky’s work. 
Another reason for the public’s error is the present 
disrepute of the classical modes of expression used by 
Haendel in the oratorio, and in the Italian opera by Por- 
pora, Cherubini and once more Rossini. Who among 
our modern aesthetes is moved by * William Tell ? 7 
Now the air of Creon in the first act of “ Oedipus ” i 
C Major, F Minor and C Major, square-cut and mecha 
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y aoe, is from airs of the opera and orate of 
sic Italy. 
_ The public has loved the languors of Schumann, Wag- 
r ier, Massenet and Fauré too much to find pleasure i in 
f th is virile tone. But the public is wrong ; Satie knew 
3 well when, because of his taste for formulae which 
keep lyricism in the interior, he payed for a general 
misunderstanding of his genius, 
~ One doesn’t know why we were deprived of the spec- 
_tacle provided for the * Oedipus. ” It had been, ac- 
cording to the note of Cocteau, who figures at the head 
of the score, very simple and immobile. I regretted its 
Babsence very much. Certainly the execution of the work 
might have gained and the music would have lost noth- 
‘ing. 
; The principle of Latin words was already sufficiently 
severe for the public, The use of Latin proves how im- 
portant the vehicle of the music seems to Strawinsky — 
sufficient ; besides at the hearing the text was difficult 
to catch. The prosody was singular for ears which have 
heard Latin only in church ; the syllables seemed used 
solely for the play of rhythms originated by the com- 
poser. But the eloquence gained by the repetition of 
_ words in the traditional grand manner should not be 
forgotten. 
: Here then is the *“ Oedipus Rex. ” My “ histori- 
cal ’’ examination gives a better account of the work 
than all the considerations of an inhuman art of which 
 Strawinsky would seem to be the solitary and formida- 
ble zealot. On the contrary, the great bypaths of music, 
_ the ly ricism of a subject — and even of a “ great sub- 
ject ’’ — the noble apparatus of the opera, are not aids 
- that would be scorned by the composer of ‘* Oedipus ”’; 
“hei is not reluctant to humanize his music. But the gran- 
4 deur of art is style. Of this humanization Strawinsky 
i _ has once more given the example. 
i Translated from the French 
by Bravia Imes, 
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REVOLT AGAINST 
THE PHILISTINE 


by EUGENE JOLAS 


The artist is the born enemy of the philistine in whom © 
he sees incorporated all the qualities which his meta- _ 
physical orientation rejects. He feels instinctively that 
the age-old war with the bourgeois must goon. Somes 
times he revenges himself by pillorying pitilessly his con- | 
temporaries in momentary caprices, but unfortunately 
the lack of a sufficient philosophic ascesis gives his” 
work in this respect often a character that makes it 
neither timeless nor spaceless. 1 

The philistine in this year of disgrace is as much the 
serf of the living forces around him as ever. Dominated. 
by his egotism and his sentimentality, he is incapable 
of hatred or love. He is not interested in the arts, save 
in their scandals — in the fact that Jean Cocteaubecame 
converted to Catholicism, that Theodore Dreiser went 
to Sing Sing to gather material for his books, that Shim 
wood Anderson was an advertising writer before he 
published his poetry. Dully he travels through his little” 
world, devoid of any fresh human impulse, hypocritically 
ecstatic at cultural phenomena, and, after his little 
sensation, goes back to his cocktail swilling and his self-_ 
sufficiency. His loves are whoremongering impulses, | 
for he lacks the courage of his emotions. q 
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jore violent philistinism. Rooted in his consciousness 
f superiority, because of the mechanical efficiency of 
is life’s arrangements, the good citizen has become a 
nere zoological number. Tear down the frontiers and 
you will find him everywhere, with the same love for 
money, for steamheat, for electricity, for aviation, for 
‘autos, for radio. Because he sits in literary cafes, he fan- 
cies himself to be of an asinine Bohemia with all the con- 
viction of which only he is capable. To him the industria- 
isation of the arts is the ideal he can understand. Afraid 
of the unrest that a striving for some vision has as conse- 
‘quence, he clings to the banal illusion of mechanical pro- 
ress, the imbecility of his clubs, the re-masticated ideas 
ofthis newspapers go oes 
In the history of literature there are few outstanding 
‘examples of attempts to depict the bourgeois as he really 
5s. Sometimes an author tries to satirize him, but he 
yenetrates merely to the superficies of the burgher’s 
mentality, as is the case with the American satirists. 
Aristophanes, Moliére, Lessing, and a few others, have 
xposed the bourgeois with artistic necessity. 
_Among the moderns Carl Sternheim is the most im- 
ortant of the writers who has successfully hammered 
nto artistic form the revolt against the philistine. He 
pictures the man who may be defined as having a false 
conception of his world’s position and who is hostile to 
every new idea. In seven comedies dealing with the 
* heroic life of the bourgeois, ’’ and in numerous prose 
stories, Sternheim has given a generic symbol of his 
nferior contemporary. He has explained to us the 
mechanism of the life that the middle-class regards as 
its deepest mission. 
In Busekow (published in transition), Sternheim pre- 
ts the policeman and his Gesine without the slightest 
ire. He gives us a reality of sentiments, the intellectual 
onfusion in the minds of pitiful characters, and chime- 
tas of a distorted emotionalism. There is no false empha- 
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ters exactly as the latter see themselves. yi 

In Die Hose, now being published seriatim in transi 
tion, Sternheim X-rays the bourgeois mentality and give 
voice to his revolutionary urge for elemental arrange 
ments in life. Although Theobald Maske appears to have 
retained a certain human freshness, in spite of the ste 
rility of his life’s routine, the other characters reveal 
themselves as marionettes of their ambiante. In the 
mind of the philistine the economic demand takes firs! 
place, and his sentimentality is dominated by a cod 
that has nothing to do with the organic feeling for life 
The compulsory concepts of their stratum of society 
remain with them always as postulates, § 

The insurgence against the bourgeois had its mog 
violent period when the Romantics flourished. He was 
to them the essence of the despicable, the anti-poetie 
being per se. Sternheim does not oppose him merel; 
because the burgher is artistically his antipode, but 
because the mentality of the philistine represents &@ 
vast conspiracy against the visionary and magical 
things of life, a terrifying phalanx composed of men and 
women whose proprietary sense is identical with that 
of the current state philosophy, ‘whose love for platt 
tudes, mimicry of the banal, whose intellectual laziness 
and acceptance of the clichés of aeons create a spirit 
that deforms the fundamentals. He is not interested in 
‘* ameliorating ’’ humanity. He merely lets us see the 
tyranny of an ideological desert. j 

In his comedy Die Hose, he explains his ideas in @ 
brief preface : “ I am not trying to give irony nor satire, 
which the reporter has announced as my intention, and 
which the mob now repeats, but the lesson in my writ 
ings is this: In order that force be not lost, man must 
listen, not to a roundelay, but to his fresh individua 
tone, oblivious to the fact that the bourgeois mind call 
it sometimes a brutal nuance. To live according to one’ 
unique, incomparable nature — that | advise every 
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eing to do, so that nota number, but an urge to 
I mmunity of the independence of determined indi- 
iduals assert itself, an urge with which alone a nation 
and mankind can obtain its aims. Since the moment, 
however, when I, in an appeal, announced this as my | > 
nly aim, resistance has been organized. It is not to be"W qs 
wondered at that these opponents are among the youn- » a 
ger writers, since our young generation rarely confides 
its own future to intellectual contact, but rather to a 
conscious attack. ”’ 
_ Sternheim’s style is lapidary, brutal, objective and 
intellectual. He eliminates the article and frequently 
-deplaces the pronoun in order to achieve a dynamic 
directness. He baffles all categories. Thus the purists 
of his own country attack him as the chief sinner against 
the sacred orthodoxy of the professorial synthax. 
_ Sternheim is of his age and his elemental agressiveness 
as well as his deeply ethical (I almost said political) 
consciousness knows no frontiers. He has brought a 
new current into the dusty domain of the litterateurs 
and esthetes. He is the mystic of the living room, the 
-anarch of an epoch of transitions, the Heinesque des- 
troyer of philistine idols. 
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LEOPOLD SURVAGE, COLORED — 
RHYTHM AND THE CINEMA 


by SAMUEL PUTNAM 


Guillaume Apollinaire, ten years ago, referred to 

Leopold Survage as ‘“* the glistening bridge (pont cha- 

toyant) ’? between the painters of the past and ‘ the 
magnificent urge that is to transport the new painters 

(ess magnifique qu’emportera les peintres nouveaux * 

There are some of us today — we are not too many — 

for whom the words of Apollinaire, written just before 

his death and just before the end of the war, are signi- 

ficant. 

It was Apollinaire also who, when Survage came to 

him, back in August, 1914, on the very eve of the war, © 

with the first news of “ color rhythm (rythme coloré) 

and the possibilities of its use in the movies, exclaimed : 

«« That is the thing of the future ; I knewit had to come’) 

And in Les Soirées de Paris, of which Apollinaire was 

then editor, if you look up the double number for 
July-August, 1914, you will find an article (almost 

terrifying in its concision) on this subject by Survage. — 

** Colored rhythm is by no means an illustration or 

i an interpretation of a musical work. It is an autonomous 
‘ art, although based upon the same psychologic premises” 
2 as music. ”’ : é 
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That was the beginning. Then came the first subhead : 
‘ On its analogy with music. ” 


is section concludes, is the colored visual form (forme 
_visuelle colorée), analagous, in the role it plays, to sound 
in music. 

_ This element is determined by three factors : 

** The visual form, properly so-called (abstract) ; 
_ The rhythm, that is to say, the movement and the 
transformations of this form ; 

= °° The color. ” 

Going on to speak of form and rhythm, Survage has 
some things to say which are of interest for the light they 
throw upon his painting. 

*« T understand by visual abstract form any generali- 
zation or gemometrization of a form, an object, in our 
environment. As a matter of fact, the form of these ob- 
jects is highly complex, even though the objects are 
quite simple and familiar, such as a tree, a piece of fur- 
-niture, a man... As one studies the details of these ob- 
jects, they become more and more rebellious to simple 
representation. The means of representing abstractly 

the irregular form of a real body is to bring it back to 
a simple or complex geometric form, and these transform- 
ed representations should be to the forms of objects 
in the external world as a musical tone is to a sound. 
But this is not enough, if they are to become capable 
of representing a state of soul or of directing an emotion. 
An immobile abstract form does not say much. Round 
or pointed, oblong or square, simple or complex, it 
produces only an extremely confused sensation; it 
is but a simple graphic notation. It is only when it is 
set in motion, when it is transformed and meets other 
forms, that it becomes capable of evoking a feeling. It 
is through its réle and its destination that it becomes 
abstract. Upon becoming transformed in time, it sweeps 
space ; it encounters other forms in the path of its trans- 
; formation, and they combine; sometimes they travel 
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side by side, and sometimes they battle among 
selves or dance to the cadenced rhythm that d 
them : it is the soul of the author; it is his gaiety, 
sadness or his own grave reflection... And there, i 
would seem, they had reached an equilibrium... But no! 
it was an unstable one, and the transformations beg , 
anew, and it is in this way that visual rhythm becomes 
analogous to the sound-rhythm of music. In the twa 
domains, rhythm plays the same réle. As a consequence, 
in the plastic world, the visual form of each body is 
precious to us only as a means, as a source, for the © 
expression and evocation of our own interior dynamism, 
and not at all for the representation of the significance 
or the importance which the body takes as a fact in our 
life. From the point of view of this dynamic art, the vi- | 
sual form becomes the expression and the result of a 
manifestation of form-energy in its environment. ” 

This, I submit, is good doctrine — even good literary 
doctrine. It would be interesting to see what could be 
done in the way of working out a theory of word-rhythm 
(banishing the petty connotation of rhythm) and apr 
plying it, for example, to Joyce and Stein. We might 
find that we were more plastic than we knew — more, | 
possibly, than we would care to admit. We might even 
end by discovering a super-surréalisme. ; 

Taking up, then, color: ; 

‘* Color, in its turn, allies itself with rhythm. Ceasing 
to be an accessory of objects, it becomes the content, 
the soul itself of the abstract from. ”’ 

This may sound more metaphysical than it is, more — 
than Survage would like it to sound. Referring one day 
to his painting : 

* And should you call that metaphysical ? ” 

‘* Not at all. It is graphic, simply. ” 

I shall not forget that simplement of his. ; 

So much for the theory. The realization waits — it is 
still waiting, but perhaps will not have to wait much 
longer — for the cinema. Technical difficulties arise : 
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Fora piece of three-minutes duration, it is necessary 
0 nroll from 1.000 to 2.000 images in front of the pro- 
jecting apparatus. That is a good many! But I do not 
propose to carry all this out, myself. I give only the ne- 
essary steps. The designers, being gifted with a little 
good sense, will be able to deduce the intermediary 
mages, in accordance with the number indicated. When 
the plates are made, they are to be passed before the 
: oN of a cinematographic apparatus in three 
colors ’ 
; And this, it is to be remembered, was in the summer 
of 1914, just as that ‘‘ cubistic accident, ’’ the war, was 
bout to occur. On account of the war, realization on 
he screen had to be deferred. We have had, since the 
color organ ’’ —not the Survage thing, but something 
uite different — not the measure of that cadenced and 
irecting rhythm, but, for the most part, a curious com- 
ee of mechanism and chance. Interesting, undoub- 
tedly, but most of us felt, as we watched it, that it did 
‘not achieve that free control of the medium which is 
plastic creation, whether in sound or in light — the crea- 
tion of an ordered and yet organic, rhylhmic (organic 
“because rhythmic, moving) succession dans le temps, as 
urvage puts it. 
_ And then, the other day, in Survage’s Montparnasse 
studio, I viewed the finished plates (finished, so far as 
the artist’s part of the job is concerned), and I was in 
a position to appreciate Apollinaire’s exclamation : 
Crest de l'avenir! It had to come. It has to come, if our 
‘art is to have any relation to this rhythmic, moving 
‘cinematographic age of ours. (For the rhythm is there : 
Jt encounters other forms, in the path of its trans- 
formation, and they combine ; sometimes they travel 
ide by side, and sometimes they battle among themsel- 
ves, or dance to the cadenced rhythm that directs them’’) 
 Survage, since 1914, has gone much further. I am by 
‘no means sure he would consider his simple statement in 
Les Soirées de Paris as sufficient now. But he is slow to 
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speak. Some day he may have r ore to 
who views all painting as “ a plastic synthe 
who regards each picture as ‘a new problem in sp 
who tells you that ‘‘ there are no plastic means ; ong 
must find them ’’ and who, each time he begins a pi 
ture, begins his art all over again. ‘* The birth of a goot 
picture ought to be like the birth of a world, *’ wrot 
Baudelaire in the middle of the 19th. century. Survag 
fulfills the Baudelairean precept. The means, he wil 
tell you, are, and must be, purely graphic, but the res a : 
must be lyric; the picture must sing. It is in this that 
Survage’s colored rhythm differs from the “ color-organ.” 
His means are not mechanical but plastic, and the result 


is poetry. 
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The editors of transition announce with pleasure 
that, beginning with the October number, Mr. Robert 
‘Sage, whose critical articles have appeared in each suc- 
cessive issue, will be associated with them in the editor- 
jal work and will assume active direction of the critical 
section. 


* 
* * 


Tt is hardly necessary to say that the editors find 
‘many of the blurbs and statements contained in the 
advertisements published by transition both silly and 
deplorable. There is no way to prevent otherwise worthy 
people from slopping over when they describe their 
friends’ books or periodicals and for us to attempt any 
such reform would be ridiculous. We must leave it © 
to our readers to detect when ripeness progresses to the 
_ stage which inevitably follows it. 

® To refuse advertisements seems brusque and a trifle 
too earnest, so we can merely fail to solicit them. If 
‘merchants misjudge our clientele, the blame must rest 
‘upon them and not upon the editors. 


- Lothar Mundan is a high school professor in a little 
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Lorraine town, where he is principally 
excellence of his wine-cellar. 


* 
* 


Robert Desnos is an iconoclast of the imagination n 
In La Liberté ou L’Amour, just published by Kra, he 
juggles fates in a vast panorama of magic, and appears 
an to be one of the hopes of French literature. He colla- 
a borates chiefly with the review, La Révolution Surréaliste. 
ws 
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* 
* 


Lioubour Mitchitch is the insurgent poet of the Bal- 
f kans. As editor of Zenit, his non-conformist views have 
a; frequently embroiled him with the orthodox elements 
i, of Belgrade, his home town. His published and unpublish- 
: ed works — notably his book of poems, Anti-Europe — 
e embrace a big library of subversive ideas. a 


* 
* Ok 


Loérinez Szabo’is a young Hungarian poet, whose last 
book, Light, Light, Light, just published at Bude 
is profoundly influencing his contemporaries. 

r * 
i . ak ae 
Solita Solano is an American writer whose first novel, 
of The Uncertain Feast, had the honor of not pleasing the 


professional critics of New York. She was a newspaper 
woman in America and has now settled in Paris. 
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NOTICE 


For small orders of additional copies, apply to 
the nearest book-store handling transition, 
list of which is printed in each issue. 


You will receive your copy more promptly each 
month by subscribing through our Paris office. 


Whenever possible, kindly send drafts in francs 
rather than your personal check for another 
currency as we must wait several weeks before 
cashing such checks, especially those from 
America. 


We do not guarantee the return of any mss. soli- 
cited or unsolicited, and advise you to keep a 
carbon for your own reference. 


It is unnecessary to send any but French stamps 
for return, as we cannot use them. If this is 
not possible, international return coupons can 
be bonght in any post office in the world. 


Self-addressed envelopes should accompany all 
mss. and your name and address should be 
written legibly on the mss, Whenever possible 
you will be advised of the acceptance of a mss, 
before its appearance, but this cannot always 
be done. Contributors, checks are sent within 
two months after publication at the rate of 
30 francs the page. 


For new orders additional copies and returns of 
unsold copies, in America, write Mr. Creighton 
Hill, 64 Pemberton Square, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


In England apply to Wm. Jackon Ltd. 16 Took’s 
Court, Cursitor St. London E. C. 4, 
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EDWARD W. TITUS announces : 


xomrorrs 1HE VOICE OF FIRE 


With Engravings by Polia Chentoff 


OFF THE BEATEN PATH AS IN MARCO 
POLO AND THE GRACE OF LAMBS 


MANUEL is one of the very few Americans who have 
KOMROFF succeeded in penetrating Paris beyond the 
pretence of fashionable and Bohemian cafes. The scene of The 
Voice of Fire is laid in a quaint quarter of Paris, where centu- 
ry-old superstitions are still rampant, Gallic love of mockery 
still holds sway. a 


THE VOICE js a story of exiles and adventurers, of humble 

OF FIRE | folk and unseen hands that grope ‘for power 
of love and sin, of cathedrals built for bulk and bigness rather 
than for beauty, and of the music halls of Montmartre and the 
POT OF GOLD. It is a drama of faith and blasphemy as can 
only be imagined in Paris, — the Paris of the Revolution and 
the Commune. a 


AS GRIPPING AS A TALE BY POE, AS MASTERLY 
DIRECT AS IF PENNED BY DE MAUPASSANT 


Peet A illustrations are little masterpieces of th 
CHENTOFF’S = engraver’s art, say the critics who havi 
assiduously followed the phases of her craft from her earlie st 
illustrations of Tolstoy and Pushkin to the present Komroff 
and the shortly forthcoming Schnitzler. x 


4 
EDWARD editor since 1915 of that authoritative cole 
J. O'BRIEN lection, The Best Short Stories, opened witl 

the following words his introduction to the volume for 924 

which he dedicated to Manuel Komroff : 


‘* If you care to turn to Manuel Komroff’s recent collection 


: ; =, 


THE VOICE OF FIRE THE VOICE OF FIRE 


4s 


~~ 

* short stories entitled ‘* The Grace of Lambs” you will see 
at they have a great deal in common with the tales which have 
en told for many centuries in Eastern bazaars. They are 
nprovisations in which a theme is chosen, and variations are 
‘oven about this theme somewhat circumstantially and, in 
ecordance with the mood of the tale-teller and his auditors, 
hey unite in a happy marriage a kind of laughing fantasy and 
EE lelalid realism. They are not written; they 
re told”’. 


A capital characterisation, that, — and it applies equally 
ell to Komroff's present longer story, The Voice of Fire, told 
so as folk-tales are told, but with ‘‘ a modern consciousness 
f psychology and a patrician irony of statement”, 
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It has been more or less discreetly hinted at that The Voice 
‘Fire is patently symbolical, perhaps old-fashioned enough to 
onceal a moral, even — horror of horrors! — splotched with 
sentiment, and topographically and geographically not entirely 
hat it purports to be. The author and the publisher are 
mphatically disinclined to play with responsibility for roaming 
eductions. 


The Voice of Fire, inlarge ‘‘ Frenchy” 8-vo, bound in boards, 
‘70 francs or $3.00 the copy of all booksellers or direct from 


ie publisher : 


EDWARD pi We TITUS 


at the sign of the Black Manikin 


Montparnasse 


4, rue Delambre 
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